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EDITORIAL NOTICE. 


The Faditor will be giad to consider any AISS., photographs, or sketches 
submitted to him, but they should be accompanied with stamped addressed 
envelopes for return if unsuitable. In case of loss cr injury he cannot hold 
himsel/ responsible fer AISS., photographs, or sketches, and publication in 
Country LiFE can alone be taken as evidence of acceplance. The name and 
aadaress of the cwner should be placed on the back of all pictures and ASS. 

Those who send photographs are requested to state the price required 
for reproauction, otherwise when payment is requested it will be made at 
the usual rates of the journal, Only the actual photographer or owner of 
the copyright can be treated with. 


A NEW SOURCE OF. | 
FOOD SUPPLY. 


N the new book he has just published, Professor Ray 
Lankester draws a dolelul picture of an overcrowded and 
brutalised humanity expanding beyond the means of 
subsistence, and fighting for ‘the remainder biscuit.’ 
Such a fancy picture must greatly surprise students of 

political economy. They know that Professor Kay Lankester is 
at the very top of his prolession, a man of science, of whom not 
only England but Europe is proud. Moreover, he is something 
else than a specialist—viz., a broad-minded student and philo- 
sopher. Yet this forecast of the future is surely one that has 
germinated in a closet or a library. ‘The political thinker looks 
out on the world, and he finds that in all the countries, with one 
or two notable exceptions, there is a decreasing birth-rate. 
President Koosevelt has recognised that this is likely to be the 
bane of the United States. French statesmen regard it as 
threatening the ruin of France. Our great Colonials have 
been so much astounded at facts that they have had an official 
enquiry made into them. Our own Kegistrar-General has laid 
similar ominous figures before this country. It seems as 
though civilisation and a diminishing birth-rate were bound to 
go hand in hand. In the second place, Professor Ray Lankester’s 
prophecy of a scramble for food seems to belie all that is within 
the range of immediate practical politics. In the very dim and 
distant future some such scramble may take place, but then to say 
that presupposes that the decrease of the birth-rate is not a 
permanent phenomenon. We cannot believe that there is any 
truth in the latter proposition. Experience has shown that as 
luxury and riches increase, we might almost say that even as 
intelligence increases, so does the reluctance of women to bear 
children. At present such multiplication as takes place is mostly 
among the diseased, the indigent, the cripples and the 
outcast, upon whom prudence exercises no restraint. The 
facts show that the more intelligent of the labouring people, 
the middle classes, both the upper and the lower middle 
classes and the higher ranks of society refuse to incur the trouble 
and responsibility of having children. On the other hand, the 
food supply, so far from diminishing, is ever finding a new 
tributary. At one moment it is Canada developing land 
hitherto profitless for food purposes, at another India comes to 
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the front with a gigantic crop of wheat. Russia has sources of 
supply that are practically unlimited, and which in periods of 
peace and prosperity would flood European markets with grain. 
Australasia could itself feed the rest of the British Empire and 
never feel that it had incurred a burden. Thus the scramble for 
food is not likely to take place in our day or in that of the 
generation which follow us. 

Our attention was directed more intently to the prophecy 
made by Professor Ray Lankester by the possibilities that seemed 
to be unfolded at the exhibition which His Majesty the King 
opened on Saturday last. Here is a new source that only wants 
tapping to poura great volume of food on to the European market, 
aud especially on that part which receives its imports without 
any fiscal duty. If the promise held out at the exhibition should 
come at all near to fulfilment, Canada and the other Colonies and 
foreign countries from which we draw our food supply will have 
found a new and formidable rival. Many of the products wiil 
interfere only to a very slight extent with those of Great Britain. 
The splendid fruit, for instance, which the South Africans are 
preparing to send to this country will arrive at a season ot 
the year when our own supplies are exhausted. Plutns, pears, 
grapes and kindred fruits will compete not with the growers of 
Kent and Hereford and Worcester, but with those who pour 
in supplies from the other side of the Atlantic and from across 
the Channel. It is significant of the time in which we live 
that the difficulties of transport count for very little. The fruit 
is gathered before it is dead ripe and conveyed in cold-storage 
compartments. The proof of the fruit, like that of the pudding, 
lies in the eating, and all who have tasted the South African 
products must admit that nothing has been lost through the long 
sea voyage. On the contrary, when the fruit has arrived in this 
country, it has been as fresh and delicious as though it had been 
pulled the moment before in one of our own orchards, The 
case 1s very different in regard to the dairy produce which the 
South Africans are promising to send. Already the supplies of 
butter we receive are so enormous that one would think that 
competing countries are likely to bring on themselves the fate of 
the Kilkenny cats—that Canada would ruin Ireland, Ireland bring 
down the price for Denmark, Denmark play havoc with the profits 
of the Norman dairyman, and the Norman render the labour of 
the Australian Colonists vain. It does not come out that way in 
practice. ‘Thereseems to be no bounds to the appetite of the British 
labouring and middie classes fer butter. Our own people con- 
tinue to make a great amount at home, yet from foreign 
countries the supply is continually increasing. Between 1891 
and 1905 the increase in the value of butter sent to this country 
was no less than g7 per cent.—that is, it had risen from 
£11,591,183 to £21,586,622, There was a_ corresponding 
increase in the quantity and value of the bacon and eggs sent 
us, while the value of the poultry actually increased by 166 per 
cent. Yet these provisions seem to have been all consumed. The 
huge import leads to no pronounced fall in prices beyond 
the drop experienced when it began to grow seriously about 
twenty years ago, and the opening up of another country from 
which we may obtain dairy produce is weicome. It South 
Africa can compete in quality with the butter and other dairy 
products now on the market, we have no doubt at all but 
that they will find it possible to do an immense trade with 
Great Britain. 

These considerations minimise the actuality of Professor 
Ray Lankester’s threatening prophecy. At least, we think so, 
although it is most difficult to extract from the facts their true 
significance. We havealways held that the exceeding abundance 
of food during the last twenty-five years is an unexampled 
accident in the history of humanity, and that the present con- 
dition of things is not likely to continue. But on the other 
hand, there is that decreasing birth-rate staring us in the 
face. It is accompanied, it is true, by scientific and hygienic 
arrangements, whereby the lives of the old and intirm 
are prolonged. But a decreasing birth-rate and an enlarging food 
supply render it difficult to believe that a scramble for “the 
remainder biscuit”? is so near as to be worth taking into account. 
Apart from all this, sentiment inclines us to give a warm welcome 
to these first fruits of South Atrican development. The mere 
fact that the sword has been laid aside for tie plough in South 
Africa ought to induce all of us to forget that we have ever had 
cause of quarrel. 


Our Portratt Illustration. 


UR frontispiece a week is a portrait of the Countess 
of Westmorland. Lady Westmorland is a sister of the 
Earl of Rosslyn, and married the Earl of Westmorland in 1892. 


* * It is particularly requested that no permissions to photograph 
houses, gardens, or livestock on behalf of Country LIFE be granted 
eacept when direct application 1s made from the offices of the paper. 
When such requests are received, the Editor would esteem the kindness 
of readers if they would forward the correspondence at once to him. 
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HE messages that passed between King Edward VII. 

and President Roosevelt on the occasion of Mr. 

Bryce being presented at the White House were 

more than conventional expressions of goodwill. 

King Edward has invariably pursued the paths of 

peace since his accession to the throne, and the keynote of 

his message lay in his desire that the cordial relations between 

Great Britain and the United States may be maintained 

and strengthened. President Roosevelt replied in the same 

strain. He pointed out that the aims of the Anglo-Saxon race, 

wherever its sons may be, throughout the world are the same. We 

and the Americans can work together, because with then we 

believe in representative government and the community of 

material interests. Like them we seek for stability in national 

affairs, with scope for individual development. Like them, too, 

we recognise that it is along these two paths alone that the way 
of national prosperity lies. 


For some time past it has been open to notice that, bitter as 
journalists can Le when engaged in strile, many of them take a 
very broad-minded and impartial view of questions that directly 
affect the national welfare. ‘This was the case with the remark- 
able speech in which Mr. Haldane introduced his Army 
proposals. His scheme 1s a _ very large and important 
one, but he cannot complain of unfairness on the part of 
his critics. ‘The majority showed themselves willing to 
give the new plan impartial consideration. One feature must 
commend itself to everybcdy, and this is the local esprit de corp; 
which Mr. Haldane is trying to encourage. He proposes that 
in each county an association should be formed under the 
presidency of the Lord-Lieutenant, which should in a very true 
sense represent the neighbourhood. It will consist of the officers 
of the forces raised locally, representatives of the local govern- 
ment and members representing employers and employed. 


It is not proposed that these associations should have any- 
thing to do with the actual training of the forces, but their duties 
will cover recruiting within the county, the provision and 
maintenance of ranges, magazines and camps, the supply of 
requirements essential for mobilisation and the care of reservists 
and discharged soldiers. Annually, too, they will be asked to 
prepare estimates of expenditure on the county forces and receive 
their quotas from the Army Council. Mr. Haldane is hoping to 
weld the Militia, Yeomanry and Volunteers into a Territorial 
Army which will consist of 300,000 men organised into fourteeen 
divisions and fourteen cavalry brigades. These are the main 
points of the scheme; but, of course, there are many minor 
arrangements connected with the enlistment and engagement of 
the soldiers, and also with their withdrawal from the Army. The 
Minister for War claims that the scheme is a soldier’s scheme. 
No doubt it will receive adequate criticism at the hands alike 
of experts and laymen, but, in the meantime, it must be conceded 
that it isno unworthy attempt to grapple with a serious difficulty. 


Deplorable as the wreck ot the Beriin has been, occasion 
has, at least, been given by it for the display of a heroism which 
is likely to take its place among the classical examples in the 
history of the world. The famous rescue by Grace Darling did 
not show a more generous bravery. Captain Martin Sperling is 
described as being a Dutch shipmaster of a phiegmatic tempera- 
ment. However that may be, he went about the business of 
saving the last survivors on the wreck with a practical business-like 
ability that is past admiration. Getting his nephews and two other 
men to help him, he engaged a tug called the Wodan and proceeded 
towards the breakwater on which the wreck lay. In that icy 
cold night he waded for about fifteen yards through the 
water and then slowly crawled to the wreck, along the breakwater 
over which huge waves were leaping. By the time he got on to the 
doomed vessel he was almost too numbed with cold to move, but 
yet he managed to get the poor women, who were almost bereft of 
their senses and unable to help themselves, from the boat to the 
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breakwater and thence to the waiting tug. It was a gallant 
rescue that deserves to be recorded among the finest deeds 
achieved by mariners in saving the shipwrecked. 


While congratulating the City on the excellence of the new 
Court-house which King Edward opened on Wednesday, we 
cannot help feeling a certain amount of regret at the supersession 
of the Old Bailey. As Sir Forrest Fulton said at the opening of 
the February Sessions: ‘The site has been used for the 
administration of justice certainly since the year in which the 
Battle of Poitiers was fought, and probably for a couple of 
centuries before that.” It has witnessed many strange trials, the 
most interesting probably being those of the highwaymen who 
were so numerous around London in the latter part of the 
eighteenth and the beginning of the nineteenth century. One 
wonders if the customs that were kept up in connection with it 
will be carried over to the new building. Take, for instance, 
that of sprinkling the ground with flowers. It is, no doubt, a 
pretty idea, but the fragrance of the wildings is not altogether 
pleasant when mingled with that which comes from the curious 
crowd of spectators who assemble to witness a criminal trial. 
The custom is one, perhaps, that will be better observed in the 
breach than in the practice. 


DOWN IN THE WEST. 
The city street is gray 
With chill mists clinging; 
Down in the West to-day 
‘The larks are singing; 
And where the curlews play 
Young wheat is springing. 


Down in the West the first 
Sweet pale primroses 
Through the brown earth have burst 

In sheltered closes; 
Sunshine and rain have nurst 

The year’s young posies. 
The traffic to and fro 

Makes a dull throbbing ; 
The dark fog thickens so 

All sunlight robbing ; 
Down in the West I know 

Soft winds are sobbing. 


Down in the western vale 
The sunlight dances, 
Through meadow-land and dale 
The Windrush glances. 
And its green banks are pale 
With slim reed-lauces. 
The city street is gray 
With chill mists clinging ; 
Down in the West to-day 
The larks are singing; 
And where the curlews piay 
Young wheat is springing. 
ISABEL CLARKE. 


A very sensible step has been taken by the Board of 
Education. Arrangements have been made for no fewer than 
twenty-five courses of instruction, which will be held on the 
Continent during the time that English schools are in vacation. 
Six of these are in Germany, four in Switzerland, one in Spain 
and the rest in France. ‘The idea, of course, is that the school- 
masters and schoolmistresses of this country should have 
facilities for acquiring a conversational use of Continental 
languages. Many of those engaged in the profession have, we 
believe, been in the habit of doing this on their own account. 
But it will be a very great convenience for the others to know 
beforehand from the Board of Education the date of each course, 
the fees, the return fares from London, the lowest cost of 
boarding, the principal subjects of instruction, the address of the 
local secretary and other matters which intending students would 
like to know. A paper giving such information can be had on 
application at the Education Office. 


The Shire Horse Show, which opened on Tuesday, marks 
the beginning of the agricultural exhibitions of the year. In the 
cold days of February it may seem premature to the owners of 
pedigree Jerseys and shorthorns to begin to look forward to 
the summer contests, but as a matter of fact the work of the 
exhibitor is never done. No sooner are the winning cards 
nailed up in the dairy or some other building than preparation 
for next year’s contest is entered upon. Indeed, if we consider 
how much breeding is taken into account, it will be evident that 
the work of preparation extends over a far longer period than 
twelve months; but that time is not too much to devote to the 
preparation of individual animals that are going to do battle for 
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their owners in the show-ring during the next season. The Shire 
Horse Show, we are glad to know, has opened well, and as the 
recent sales have been extremely successful, the season is likely 
to be busy and interesting. An account of the show and the 
prize-winners will be found in another column. 


General satisfaction will be felt that Prince Ranjitsinhji has 
succeeded in the claim that he has put forward, and that the 
Government of India have confirmed his title as Hereditary 
Chief of Nawanagar. In this capacity he will rule a kingdom 
about twice as large as Sussex, with a population of between 
300,000 and 400,000, and will have a gross revenue estimated at 
£150,000 a year. He certainly will be in the position of an 
Indian Prince who knows his England thoroughly. There are 
few ways of acquiring this intimacy more effectually than that 
of playing cricket. In the course of doing so he must have visited 
all the principal counties and towns of Great Britain, and been 
brought into relationship with all sorts and conditions of people. If 
every Indian Prince had gone through the same experience, the 
duties of the Viceroy of India would become much easier. 


Professor James Long, who ought to know something 
about the matter, has been raising his voice in a contemporary 
against the village tradesman. It is an old grievance that has 
obtained a new edge owing to so many people working in town 
and living in the country. They find that the tradesmen in 
the neighbouring village whom they would like to patronise are 
usually hopeless. The town shopkeeper as a rule has one price, 
which he sticks in his shop window. The village tradesman 
has two or three, and looks to the wealthy newcomer to recoup 
him for the losses incurred by giving credit to shiftless and 
ne’er-do-well labourers. In consequence, the townsman who 
has taken up his abode in the country, usually returns in disgust 
to the stores at which he was accustomed to deal. 


One of the usual disputes has taken place in regard to the 
alleged infringement of the Sunday by shooting at a target with a 
rifle. The Hambledon Rifle Range near Henley-on-Thamesallows 
its members to practise from half-past two to five o’clock on Sunday 
afternoons, and the local Congregationalist minister has made a 
furious protest. But in reality the riflemen are going back to a 
state of things that used to be quite common. ‘The people of 
olden times went to church on Sunday morning, and when that 
duty was performed devoted the rest of the day to innocent 
amusement. They do that still in many parts of the Continent, 
and we cannot see very much to object to. It is all a question 
of comparison. Shooting at a rifle butt is, at least, a perfectly 
harmless form of amusement, and we have to ask what the lads 
and young men would do if this were prohibited. At present 
they can be seen loafing about in a very objectionable manner. 
Assuredly no large proportion of them spend Sunday afternoon in 
pious meditation, and the Congregationalist minister might well 
be asked to show that those engaged in shooting are doing 
anything worse than those who loiter and get into mischief. 


The present is the time when most [English fruits and 
vegetables are out of season, with the result that those who are 
producing them in hot-houses are obtaining the most extraordinary 
prices. We hear of as much as 4os. a quart being given for 
green peas, which apparently are, in a very literal sense, worth 
their weight in gold. After this it seems but a poor thing for 
the Jersey growers to obtain 7d. a pound for their new potatoes, 
or that forced seakale should be sold at gd.a pound. Asparagus 
is sold in large quantities out of season, but so many people are 
in the business that the prices are kept down, so much so that 
many English growers complain of not being able to obtain a 
profit at all. Indeed, it may be taken for granted that the 
production of fruit and vegetables very much out of season is not 
a very paying business. What does pay is to get just a little in 
front, as the market gardener did who was able to sell any number 
of vegetable marrows at about 6d. each once in the month 
of May. 


Among the events of last week connected with sport the 
most interesting was the brilliant victory which Stevenson 
achieved over Dawson in the billiard tournament promoted by 
the Billiard Association. It is doubttul if anything so fine has 
been scen on the green table even on the part of John Roberts. 
Stevenson altogether went to the table only thirteen times, and 
the average break he made was something like 150, while he 
brought the match to a conclusion by a run of 702 unfinished. 
We understand that he is about to leave England tor a prolonged 
tour round the world, so that the public will not for at least 
two years have the opportunity of witnessing his wonderful 
skill. Perhaps by the time he comes back others will have 
mastered the secret, as we notice that in the March number of 
Fry's Magazine he has been kind enough to explain exactly how 
it is done. 
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It is an old saying that there never yet was a good horse of 
a bad colour; but Professor Cossar Ewart, that indefatigable 
student of the horse, has worked out from long-continued 
observation some interesting conclusions as to the coat colour 
of the animals. He is of opinion that the earliest ancestor of 
the horse, ass and zebra was probably foxy red in hue. At the 
end of tie Miocene period there must have been many changes 
introduced, as some horses were adapted for a forest life and 
some for a life on the open plains, while others were intermediate 
in structure. It is natural to assume that the ground colour 
would differ in accordance with these facts. In the Early 
Eocene period he thinks horses may have been of a uniform 
colour, while the Miocene horses were either striped or spotted. 
Further, the stripes came on the legs and hind quarters before 
markings appeared on the head or trunk. The dorsal band and 
shoulder stripes were the first stripes to appear on the trunk. 
At first these stripes, especially in the case of the zebra, were 
faint ard ill-defined. The last of his conclusions is extremely 
interesting. It is that certain colours are almost invariably 
prepotent over other colours. Bay is prepotent over chestnut, 
and grey prepotent over black. 


THE EVE OF ST. AGNES. 
This is Beauty, Beauty born 
Of the murmuring winds of morn, 
Of the sunset-coloured sky, 
Of the radiant days that die, 
Days that die to live again 
Richer in the rhythmic brain. 
Here the inner fire that glows 
At the live heart of the rose 
Weds in ways no eye can see 
The lily’s radiant purity. 
All the shining stanzas glow 
With fire no heart but one might know, 
And the heart that in them beats 
Is the enchanted heart of Keats. 
ROBIN FLOWER. 

It is not generally known that there are wild deer in 
several places in Ireland. Some herds are only semi-wild, being 
more or less confined to a certain district; but those on the 
Benevenagh Mountains, in the Province of Ulster, may justly 
claim to be of the real wild stamp. The Benevenagi Mountains 
are about 1,200ft. above the sea-level, and stretch away to the 
estuary of the Foyle and Magilligan Point. ‘The farmers in that 
district have no great love for the deer, as they are very destruc- 
tive to their crops. Sometimes, in hard weather, a herd will 
make a descent on a field of turnips and ruin it in a night by 
biting the turnips all over the field. Sometimes they will attack 
the potato pits, and, breaking them open, will destroy the contents ; 
and, of course, their ravages on growing fields of grain are often 
very serious. It is impossible to guard against these attacks, for 
the marauders will sometimes be twenty miles away when the 
morning breaks. The deeron Benevenagh Mountains are fallow, 
and not a remnant of the old wild red deer. 


It appears that a good deal of alarm has been caused in the 
West of Scotland by the report, which seems to be quite authentic, 
that Lord Ailsa has leased the granite quarry on Ailsa Craig for 
a number of years. Ona small scale the quarrying of granite on 
the Craig is no new thing, for it has been one of the chief 
sources of supply for curling stones, but this has been 
limited to the moderate amount needed for the manufacture 
of a thousand stones annually. No doubt the future quarrying 
operations will be on a more extensive scale than this implies, 
but at the same time it rather looks as if those who consider that 
this may menace the very existence of the Craig, as an extremely 
picturesque feature in one of the most beautiful seascapes which 
our coasts afford, have under-estimated the really very considerable 
size of the island. A great many tons of granite might be 
removed without making any appreciable difference to it as a 
thing of beauty, which, we have not the least doubt, will remain 
asa joy, if not for ever, at least during the lifetime of many 
human generaticns. 





At the same time, we fear that the vast bird colonies which 
have found sanctuary on Ailsa Craig for countless generations are 
endangered. This ugly work has been set afoot, unintentionally, no 
doubt, by the Marquess of Ailsa. So fraught with danger to the 
bird population of the island does the concession of quarrying rights 
seem to the British Ornithologists’ Union, that they appointed, on 
Wednesday last, a deputation to draw up and present an address 
to the owner of the island earnestly beseeching him, in the event 
of his decision to exploit the island for commercial purposes, to 
endeavour to take all possible care to secure the birds from 
molestation by workmen and others visiting the island. We 
trust that this petition will be favourably received, for his lordship 
can do much to stave off the evil which, all unwittingly, probably, 
he has set afoot. ; 
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Very little satisfaction and not a great deal of light are to be 
extracted from the answer of Lord Fitzmaurice, speaking as 
the mouthpiece of the Foreign Office, to Lord Balfour of 
Burleigh’s question regarding the prosecution, conviction and 
subsequent release on representations from their Governments 
of certain Scandinavian fishermen for angling within what have 
been called the “territorial waters” of the Moray Firth. It is a 
difficult matter to which attention has often been drawn in these 
notes; and it is clearly a case of hardship to the native fisherman 
who sees the foreigner plying his trawl in waters which look as 
if they should be British, but are closed to Britons alone. Even the 
British subject serving in a Norwegian trawler is liable to penalty, 
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although his employer and Norwegian shipmates are immune. That 
seems to be the present state of the case, and he who would say 
that it is a satisfactory one must have singular views on the laws 
of nations. At the same time, the immense difficulty of the 
definition of the term “territorial” as applied to these partly 
enclosed waters appears very strikingly. Lord Fitzmaurice’s 
attempt at their definition as “ bays, the entrance to which was 
not more than six miles in width and of which the entire land 
boundary formed part of the territory of a State,” does not fit the 
facts in all cases, though it does so in most instances. The 
whole subject is evidently one which requires further and most 
careful attention. 


STUDIES [N SUNRISE. 


T has been said that all arts are like fingers of the same 
hand or branches widening out from the same tree trunk. 

It is only the expression that differs. The poet, so to 
speak, makes his statue out of words, and the sculptor 

sees his monument in the block of marble. When 
exponents of two different arts, however, deal with the same 
subject, it is extremely interesting to contrast or compare the 
results they achieve. Now it is not going too far to say that the 





C. £. Waniess. “THE FRINGE OF SILVER FOAM 
ALONG THE FLAT BROWN SANDS.” 


producer of the photographs of sunrise that we show to-day 
possesses that eye for a beautiful effect which is the peculiar 
attribute of the artist. No one who had not an open mind 
for the beautiful in Nature would have dreamt of taking 
these pictures exactly as they have been taken. And the 
subject is one that has belonged to poetry since Homer first 
sung of Eos the rosy fingered. Our own greatest poet, 
Shakespeare, delighted in sunrise, and some of the most 
exquisite passages in his 
dramas described it, as, for 
example, that unforgettable line 
which speaks of day standing 
‘tiptoe on the misty mountain 
tops.” In all likelihood the 
creat dramatist’s knowledge of 
the sea was derived from com- 
paratively brief excursions, as 
he has given us few pictures 
describing such effects of sun- 
set or moonlight, though, on 
the other hand, there is some- 
thing about his picture of a 
storm at sea which could only 
have come from _ personal 
experience. The passage was 
quoted by Matthew Arnold as 
one of the inimitable pieces 
of verse: 
Wilt thou upon the high and giddy 
mast 
Seal up the ship-boy’s eyes, and rock 
his brains 
In cradle of the rude imperious 
surge 3 
And in the visitation of the winds, 
Who take the ruffian billows by the 
top, 
Curling their monstrous heads and 
hanging them 
With deafening clamour in the slip- 
pery clouds, 
That, with the hurly, death itself 
awakes ? 
3ut if we wish to obtain his 
most exquisite picture of sun- 
rise we must go inland and 
listen to that enchanting song : 


Hark! hark! the lark at heaven’s 
gate sings, 
And Phoebus ’gins arise, 
Ilis steeds to water at those springs 
On chalic’d flowers that lies ; 
And winking Mary-buds begin 
To ope their golden eyes; 
With everything that pretty bin ; 
My lady sweet, arise. 
In truth the description of the 
dawn at sea has been very 
little attempted, although none 
of the sights afforded by Nature 
is more beautiful. Robert 
Browning, who in his inspired 
moments had as true a grasp 
of the essentials of poetry as 
any modern, can scarcely be 
said to have failed in the lines: 


But forth one wavelet, then another, 
curled, 
Tili the whole sunrise, not to 
suppressed, 
Rose, reddened, and its seething 
breast 
Flickered in bounds, grew gold, then 
Copyright. overflowed the world, 
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This is very characteristic of Browning’s straightforward 
work, but it has not the happiness of Herrick when he tells that 
Aurora “throws her fair fresh-quilted colours through the air.” 
The two passages might, indeed, be taken as characteristic 
each of its author. Browning thinks out his thought or chooses 
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his fancy, and all his desire thereafter is to get his idea expressed 
in words as strong and rugged as he can make them. But this 
would not content the elegant and fastidious Herrick, who, when 
he has-got a vision or an idea, must perforce hold it up between 
his finger and thumb, look at it from every possible point of 
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view and in many gradations of light, poising and adjusting it, 
until he gets it into the centre of a delicate and well-balanced 
sentence. This is the difference not only between two 
individuals, but between two antagonistic types of mind 
—the crude thinker and the ideal artist. The one considers 


THE STORM. Copyright 
that the work is done when he has. solved the puzzle 
that was placed before him. But the other does not rest 


content until he has made a shrine for his saint, has woven 
round her a beautiful and appropriate covering. It is always 
interesting to place the technique of one poet beside that of 
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another. Still less have Browning’s lines the strength of that 
master who wrote: 

Sometimes walking, not unseen, 

By hedge-row, elms, on hillocks green, 

Right against the eastern gate, 

Where the great Sun begins his state, 

Robed in flames and amber light, 

The clouds in thousand liveries dight ; 

While the plowman, near at hand, 

Whistles o’er the furrowed land, 

And the milkmaid singeth blithe, 

And the mower whets his scythe. 
Nevertheless it is quite true that some of the minor poets have 
been very successful in at once seeing and expressing the charm 
of dawn at sea. ‘The adjectives in the following suggest the 
colours and their qualities which a painter has tried to render: 
The sunrise flashes and floats and flickers red o’er the lonely sea; 
The long wet sands bear a red refrain, and the clouds in their soft sky home ; 
The red cliffs answer the ruddy height, and the hollow of lifting waves 
Is red with seaweed and rolling sand, and crested with rosy foam. 
Here, too, is an impression of coast sunrise, which will 
be all the more interesting to our readers because it is the 
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C. E. Wanless. “WITH A BANK OF CLOUD 
STAND READY TO 
composition of one who, while he lived, was a frequent 


contributor to our columns: 


While still the dusk impends above the glimmering waste, 
A tremor comes—wave after wave turns silvery bright— 
A sudden yellow gleam athwart the east is traced— 
The waning stars fade forth, swift perishing pyres— 
The moon lies pearly-wan upon the front of Night: 
Then all at once upswells a flood of golden light 
And a myriad waves flash forth a myriad fires : 
Now is the hour the amplest glory of life to taste, 
Out-swimming towards the sun upon the billowy waste ! 


An obvious advantage that the pen possesses over the brush 
in representing sunrise, or, indeed, in the achievement of any 
other work, lies in its superior scope. Who would make a 
picture of the sea must be content with what he sees, though 
there are many things in these photographs that show how much 
suggestiveness lies in selection. Weseem to read a whole poem, 
for instance, in those sea-birds that the rising dawn discloses 
seeking their food in the shallow water. As much as the 
coloured and riven clouds, as much as the glowing sun itself, 
they are poetry. But he who makes verses is not confined even 
to the living. How aptly, for instance, does Sir Aubrey De Vere 
bring seaweed into his picture of Malbay Sands : 
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Vernal bower 
Ts scarce more fragrant than those weeds marine 
Fringing the chrysolite, pellucid wells, 
Wave-worn in the rock, where children stoop for shells, 
And braiding yon gray reef with tresses green, 
Where sunset Iciterers love at eve to stand— 
Dark groups, with shadows lengthening to the land. 
These flowers of the ocean must count for little, if anything, in 
the work of the painter; but they are always present in the 
mind of the artist. Closely connected with them are the sea- 
shells, round which so many beautiful fancies have been woven. 
One remembers at once the fine lines in which Walter Savage 
Landor enshrines the belief that if, when far away from the 
seashore, you put the shell to your ear, the sound of the waves 
can be heard: 
Sut I have sinuous shells of pearly hue 
Within, and they that lustre have imbibed 
In the sun’s palace-porch, where when unyoked 
His chariot-wheel stands midway in the wave : 
Shake one and it awakens, then apply 
Its polished lips to your attentive car, 
And it remembers its august abodes, 
And murmurs as the ocean murmurs there. 
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This poet set the fashion to the moderns in regard to the sea, and 
many others of his lines upon it are memorable, especially : 
Gone down the tide; 
And the long moonbeam on the hard wet sand 
Lay like a jasper column half uprear’d. 

His influence is very traceable in the work of Mr. Swinburne, 
whose admiration of Landor is well known. But Mr. Swinburne 
owes his love of the sea to nobody except himself. His is the 
delight in it of the swimmer as well as the poet, and he is never 
more fully at his best than when hymning it. We seem to feel 
the pleasure he himself felt when we read such a verse as 

And as the august blossom of the dawn 

Burst, and the full sun scarce from sea withdrawn 

Seemed on the fiery water a flower afloat. 
The imagery here is truly exquisite, and leaves scarcely a doubt 
that Mr. Swinburne many a time has seen the great sun loom 
slowly up from the fields of the sea. Yet there is a quality of 
characterisation in the following lines, which strike us as even finer 
than those we have already quoted: 

The deep divine dark dayshine of the sea, 

Dense water-walls and clear Cark water-ways, 

Broad-based, or branching as a sea-flower sprays 

That side or this dividing. 
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The most elaborate description of sunrise at sea given by 
Mr. Swinburne occurs in “‘ Tristram of Lyonesse”’: 
The quick sea shone 
And shivered iike spread wings of angels blown 
3y the sun’s breath before him ; and a low 
Sweet gale shook all the foam-flowers of thin snow 
As into rainfall of sea-roses shed 
Leaf by wild leaf on that green garden-bed 
Which tempests till and sea-winds turn and plough, 
For rosy and fiery round the running prow 
Fluttered the flakes and feathers of the spray, 
And bloomed like blossoms cast by God away 
To waste on the ardent water; swift the moon 
Withered to westward as a face in swoon 
Death-stricken by glad tidings; and the height 
Throbbed and the centre quivered with delight 
And the depth quailed with passions as of love, 
Till like the heart of some new-mated dove 
Air, light and wave seemed full of burning rest, 
With motion as of one God’s beating breast. 
In the quotations we have given it will be noticed that the sea 
is treated invariably as an object that can be seen, but it is 
difficult for the poet to restrain himself to this. He is almost 
inevitably led to think of the tragical occurrences connected with 
the sea. ** The wrecks are all thy deed,” he exclaims in the person of 
Lord Byron, and imagination has an unploughed field in the ocean 
floor. Shakespeare, again, is supreme in his fancy regarding it: 
Full fathom five thy father lies ; 
Of his bones are coral made; 
These are pearls that were his eyes: 
Nothing of him that doth fade 
But doth suffer a sea-change 
Into something rich and strange. 
Sea-nymphs hourly ring his knell: 
Ding-dong. 


ite 


OWN in the heart of the Berkshire downs lies the 
castle of Highclere, the stately home of the Earls of 
Carnarvon, and a fitting appanage to such a house 

as this is the stud of thorough - bred horses maintained 
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HIGHCLERE 


at Siddown Warren by the present holder of the title. 
Here some 200 acres have been set apart for the purposes 
of the stud farm, the buildings in connection with the same 
comprising eighty roomy and well-built boxes, the necessarv 
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It was this that gave the earlier poets a horror of the sea. They 
loved it as little as they loved the back mountains, for to them it 
was a wild and unharvested moorland. For this feeling the 
modern has substituted a tone of deep melancholy. It would 
almost appear as though ever since Darwin’s influence began 
to be felt, pure joy in Nature is an almost impossible feeling for 
the poetic type of intellect. He who expressed this sadness 
best in our time was Matthew Arnold, and in one classic 
passage he has embodied all the melancholy with which the sea 
fills the modern mind: 


The sea is calm to-night, 

The tide is full, the moon lies fair 

Upon the straits ;—on the French coast, the light 
Gleams, and is gone; the cliffs of England stand, 
Glimmering and vast, out in the tranquil bay. 
Come to the window, sweet is the night air! 
Only, from the long line of spray 

Where the ebb meets the moon-blanch’d sand, 
Listen! you hear the grating roar 

Of pebbles which the waves draw back, and fling, 
At their return, up the high strand, 

Begin, and cease, and then again begin, 

With tremulous cadence slow, and bring 

The eternal note of sadness in. 


No doubt, in the third and final verse he hit upon the reason for 
this suppression of gladness: 
The Sea of Faith 

Was once, too, at the full, and round earth’s shore 

Lay like the folds of a bright girdle furl’d ; 

But now I only hear 

Its melancholy, long, withdrawing roar, 

Retreating to the breath 

Of the night-wind down the vast edges drear 

And naked shingles of the world. 
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forage sheds and other accommodation to be looked 
for in a well-organised establishment of that descrip- 
tion. The stallion boxes are very large, exceptionally 
well ventilated and are situated, as they ought to 
be, at a convenient distance from the rest of the 
stud buildings, They are at present inhabited by 
Mauvezin and Robert le Diable, the latter of whcm 
is sure to prove a notable addition to the thorough- 
bred sires of the country. Always a horse of great 
symmetry and elegance, he has since retiring from 
the Turf let down and filled out into a splendid 
specimen of a thorough-bred stallion. As he stands 
at present he combines tremendous power with great 
quality, his shoulders are beautifully placed, and the 
massive quarters and muscular second thighs show 
from whence he derived the propelling power that 
enabled him to score some of the brilliant triumphs 
to which allusion will be made later on. We read 
sometimes about the beautiful tapering muzzle of a 
thorough-bred which would go into a pint pot, but 
the experience of the writer ieads him to look upon 
these wonderfully fine muzzles with suspicion; it is, 
on the contrary, his opinion that in almost every 
instance, a really first-class race-horse will be found 
to have a rather short head and a wide, blunt muzzle, 
and it is interesting to note that that is also a charac- 
teristic of a really good Arab horse. Perhaps my 
meaning will be better conveyed by the beautiful 
picture of Robert le Diable which accompanies 
these lines. To my way of thinking, no more 
perfect type of a stallion’s head could be found; 
it is full of character and masculine expression, 
and conveys the impression of courage and _ intel- 
ligence. It is doubtful if anyone ever knew how 
grand a race-horse Robert le Diable really was. It 
was only as a five year old that he began to show 
the merit which was within him, and in that year 
his victories in the City and Suburban, carrying 
8st. 2lb., in the Doncaster Cup, when he _ beat 
Bachelor’s Button by five lengths, and in the Duke 
of York Stakes, which he won with gst. 2lb. in the 
saddle, were sufficient to stamp him a race-horse of 
high class. From a breeder’s point of view the 
pedigree of Robert le Diable leaves little to be 
desired, and it would be difficult to find a stallion of 
the famous No. (1) running family with a_ better 
backing of the best sire blood. I shall be much 
disappointed if this good young sire fails to make a 
name for himself and the stud to which he belongs, 
perhaps the more so as I| have not hesitated to urge 
upon several of my friends the advisability of securing 
a nomination to him. His pedigree will be found on 
page 301, fully numbered in accordance with the 
Bruce-Lowe figures. 

Mauvezin, who occupies the neighbouring box, 
is an animal of quite a different type; lacking, 
perhaps, the “presence” of Robert le Diable, the 
French-bred son of Rueil and Modest Martha grows 
upon you the more you look at him. Very short in 
the back, he covers a lot of ground, is a beautifully- 
topped horse standing on short legs, and is well 
balanced. Taking him all round it may be said that 
he is a young stallion of great promise. He was a 
vood race-horse himself, and won many races, in- 
cluding the Prix Ragotsky in France; while in this 
country be gave evidence of the possession of a fine 
turn of speed by the style in which he won the 
Stewards’ Cup at Goodwood in 1g02, when, with 
8st. 2lb. in the saddle, he carried Lord Carnarvon’s 
colours safely home two lengths in front of O’ Donovan 
Rossa, Master Willie and nineteen other opponents. 
It may be noted that Mauvezin is a member of the 
No. 8 family, which, according to Bruce-Lowe, is 
one of the most valuable sire families in the Stud 
Book. Not only has this family produced many great 
sires, but the males of the family have a marked 
tendency to leave behind them sons of even greater 
merit than themselves. Marske, for instance, was the 
sire of Eclipse, Orville begot Emilius, Bay Middleton 
was a son of Sultan, and Newminster gave us Lord 
Clifden and Hermit. Judging by the appearance of 
the foals got by Mauvezin last year, there is every 
probability that he will maintain the reputation of the 
family from which he comes. It is especially notice- 
able that he gets his stock with plenty of bone, and 
that they all appear to have good backs and loins, 
these qualities being well marked in the sturdy bay 
colt out of Calista, a youngster who has, more- 
over, plenty of reach and rein and shows a lot of 
quality. 
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Robert le Diable has a useful-looking co!t out of 
E. P. 8, the dam of that good horse Santry, and 
another out of Navaretta (2), by Kilwarlin out of 
Pampeluna. Among the other colt foals were a 
very promising youngster by Laveno and a well- 
grown one by Queen’s Birthday out of Sistrum 13, 
by Common out of Isis, by Bend Or out of Shotover. 
Turning our attention to some of the filly foals, one 
of the first to come under notice is a black or brown 
filly by Gallinule out of Haut-en-Bas (4), and a very 
sharp, active-looking youngster she is, beautifully 
balanced, and with the best of quarters; it is a pity 
there is not a little more of her, but she may grow 
last once she makes a start, and she should surely 
race. 

The yearlings have been taken up, so that one 
can get a good look at them in their comfortable 
boxes. The pick of them all, to my way of thinking, 
is the great, upstanding, racing-like colt by Marco 3 
out of Grand Prix 19, the dam of that smart filly 
Futurity. If make and shape can ensure a race- 
horse, then this colt will win good races, and it may 
be interesting, perhaps, to note that the family 19 
to which he belongs has steadily worked itself up in 
Irance, until it occupies in that country the position 
held by the No. (4) family in our own “tables.” A 
rare good sort, too, as far as looks go, is the chestnut 
colt by St. Frusquin 22 out of Sistrum 13. roma 
IW. A. Rouch NAVARETTA. Copyright Bruce-Lowe point of view one would, perhaps, like 
to see him with more of the principal running figures 
close up in his pedigree; but still, such good blood 
does flow in his veins, and he is so good-looking and 
truly shaped himself, that I look forward with some 
confidence to seeing him carry Lord Carnarvon’s 
banner bravely to the front before the end of the 
coming season. A viant in size and strength is the 
bay gelding by Pietermaritzburg, out of the dam 
of Raydaie, and his bone is equal to his weight 
and stature; remarkably short in the cannon bones, 
and with good knees and limbs, there is no saying 
what an animal of that sort might develop into if 
given time to come to his full strength before 
being asked to do too much. There is no mistake 
about the manner in which Mauvezin stamps his 
stock, and it is pretty safe to hazard a guess that 
the short-legged, well-quartered, powerful filly out 
of Minnie Dee owns him for her father. Nor has he 
omitted to impart the same characteristics to a brown 
colt out of Patching 15, by Kendal out of Lucy Ashton. 
Another daughter of Mauvezin who shouid surely 
race is the bay filly out of Haut-en-Bas (4). Very good 
to follow is this youngster; she has the unmistakable 
Mauvezin back and loins, clean muscular arms and a 
set of good limbs. It may be that this filly has 
already some dim notion of the manner in which 
races are won, for her dam won two races while 
carrying het unborn foal. The day is wearing on, 
and we have not yet found time to see the brood 
W. A. Rouch MISSOVAJA Sapien mares, so we must leave the yearlings to their rest 

: and betake ourselves to the paddocks, in the first 
of which is Valenza, whose undeniable ‘‘class,”’ fine 
reach and rein, well-placed shoulders and “ roomi- 
ness” should go far to the makings of a really first- 
rate brood mare. She is nicely bred into the 
bargain, being by Winkfield (5) out of Bellin- 
zona g, by Necromancer, and as she is in foal to 
Robert le Diable, there is every reason to hope 
that her produce may be worthy of its sire and 
dam. Then there is the sturdy short - backed 
E. P. 3, who has already done something for fame 
by having been the dam of Santry, to whose 
sire, Gallinule, she was barren last year, but she 
is now safely in foal to Robert le Diable. Minnie 
Dee 22, by Fitzsimon (1) out of King’s Daughter, 
is in foal to Mauvezin, and so is Navaretta (2), 
a fine roomy mare by Kilwarlin g out of Pam- 
peluna. Sistrum 13, a nice shapely mare by 
Common (4) out of Isis, is due to foal to Carbine, 
and if she does not present Lord Carnarvon with 
a Spearmint, it is, at all events, to be hoped that 
her colt or filly, as the case may be, may be good 
enough to carry the “scarlet, blue collar and white 
cap” with credit and renown. The capital picture 
of Calista shows what a deep-bodied, short-legged, 
well-balanced mare she is. Rosa Melton is a nice 
class of mare, in foal to Flying Lemur, the 
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judge in all matters 
pertaining to the 
breeding of thorough- 
breds as he is ot a 
race-horse in training, 
and the excellent con- 
dition of the mares 
and young stock 
speaks volumes for 
the care and good 
management bestowed 
upon them. No half- 
measures are adopted 
to ensure the healthy 
condition of the pad- 
docks, for, besides 
being fed off in the 
usual manner, each of 
them is ploughed up 
in rotation and duly 
cropped. A day which 
the kindness of Lord 
and Lady Carnarvon 
has rendered all toa 
pleasant is drawing 
to a close, the motor- 
car is waiting to take 
us to the railway 
station, and the way 
lies through the lovely 
park, with its great 
sweeping stretches of 
undulating, well-tim- 
bered grass land, then idan 3 Hoare 
by the margin of a 


lake nestling in wild 1% 4, Rouwch EE FS FOAL BY 


and lonely beauty in 

the shelter of the woods, and on through woodland ‘ rides”’ until 
the road is reached, and the visit to Highclere is added to the 
things which are good to remember and pleasant to reflect upon. 
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LOCAL GOVERNMENT 
IN ENGLAND. 


T cannot be said that a good history of English local 
government is not a great want, nor that the century and 
a-half described in “ English Local Government from the 
Revolution to the Municipal Corporations Act, the Parish 
and the County,” by Sidney and Beatrice Webb (Longmans), 

is not a very important period in its history. Yet this book, full of 
information as it is, and displaying as it does an amount of 
original research that reflects the greatest credit on the authors, 
fails to supply the want. This is due mainly to the fact that the 
period treated of is one of decay. The parish had fallen under 
the control of the Church, and institutions that had nothing 
ecclesiastical about them in their origin had been diverted into 
this groove. The parish was becoming, or rather had become, 
an ecclesiastical, not a civil unit, with the result that its officers 
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became more eccle- 
siastical than civil. 
It would have been, 
in our opinion, better 
if the authors, instead 
of postponing the 
manor to the second 
volume, had treated 
it first and traced the 
growth of local 
government from the 
manor to the parish. 
The authors say, “the 
parish cannot be un- 
derstood without the 
County, nor the 
Municipal Corporation 
without the Manor,” 
but the manor had 
quite as much effect 
on the parish as on 
the municipality, the 
steps being manor, 
parish, county. In 
the period here given 
the manor was fast 
sinking into decay, 
the Church had cap- 
tured the parish, 
which had become 
the lowest unit of 
local government, 
while the county was 
regarded not so much 
as an administrative 
Copyright area as a_ body of 

Crown officers specially 
appointed to maintain the Crown’s prerogative. They had been 
nursed by the council in Tudor times, by the judges of assizes in 
the Stuart days, and were now to be nursed by the county clergy. 
This idea of the Crown's influence led to what we still hear of —the 
political preponderance of the County Bench inclining to the 
party who had any long lease of power. 

The parish and the county were the two authorities ready to 
hand to carry out any local measures, and, in consequence, they 
were used for all kinds of purposes; and the jurisdiction would 
have lasted to our own day if the burden of the poor rate had 
not been put on the parishes. “Towns might probably have seen an 
earlier change, but the country parishes would have remained 
under the parson, the squire and the vestry. The poor rate 
became too grievous to be borne, with the result that a new body 
was formed, the union, to which was delegated the powers which 
would otherwise have gone to the vestry. Increased locomotion 
and the demand for better roads caused highways to be taken 
away; increased demands for better sanitation caused public 
health to be taken away; and it was not more than a dozen years 
ago that the old parish vestries lost most of their other powers. 
Still some relics remain to show how the eighteenth century 
parson and squire held all things in their hands. When it is 
remembered that they were the two persons who had to pay the 
largest share of the cost of administration, it will be seen that a sort 
of rough justice was done; those who paid called the tune. 

The value of this book is that the industry of its authors 
has collected from all over the country, as they say from New- 
castle to Plymouth, a number of instances to show how the 
system worked, ‘Too much praise cannot be given them for the 
very fair and impartial way in which they have done this. The 
defect of the book is that the authors have not had much practical 
experience of local government, and record things as the defects 
of the old system, forgetting that the old system still exists. As 
an instance the authors cite as one of the evils of the old system 
that it was a well-known practice for warrants for the apprehen- 
sion of persons to be signed in blank and left with the clerk ready 
to be filled up—a most reprehensible practice, but one that still 
continues in one borough which returns a member to Parliament. 
Within the last few years it came out in a trial that it was a not 
unknown practice for the clerk to alter the name in a warrant of 
arrest and so to incur two sets of fees, one for the warrant 
against the man for whom it was originally issued, the other for 
that against the man whose name was substituted. 

We can scarcely agree with the remark that there has been 
a continuous rise in the social status of county justices. This 
is certainly not the case in many counties. A study of the 
recognisances will show that in many cases members of th 
same families have acted continuously from the time of th 
Revolution to the present day: the holder of the estate has 
invariably been a justice of the peace. It is true that additions 
for party purposes were made from time to time, but they have 
appeared and passed away, and it may be said that the County 
Bench has been manned by the county families. 
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By M. 
INNY WHITESIDE bad “kept herself,” without being 


beholden to anybody since she found herself an orphan 

at the age of twenty-eight. She took in washing, she 

went out charing ; during her spare hours she worked in 

her garden; but her main source of income came from 
letting her two small spare bedrooms. Her cottage was situated 
at such a convenient distance from the little wayside station that 
the constantly-changing porters, who earned their living there, 
invariably became her lodgers. One sunshiny May day the 
outgoing porter took leave of his landlady—having been removed 
to a more important station—and after giving him a_ hearty 
Godspeed she stood watching his departing figure until she was 
presently hailed by the voice of the porter who had come to take 
his place. Looking round she observed that his eyes were fixed 
on her with a gaze that was half amused and half enquiring. 
Jinny Whiteside was a pleasant enough sight that bright morning. 
She wore the Lancashire peasant’s bed-gown and petticoat, which 
many of her neighbours condemned as old-fashioned, but which 
she would have scorned to discard; her print sleeves were rolled 
up high on her sturdy arms, her fair hair shone like satin, and her 
sunburnt face was smooth and comely still in spite of her five- 
and-thirty years. 

** Good day to yo’, missus,” said the new porter. 

** Good day,” returned Jinny, removing her arms from the 
gate on which she had been leaning. ‘ Yo’n coom about the 
lodging, I reckon.” 

‘¢ How dun yo’ know that ? 
i’ this place besides yo’rn.” 

‘** Cotes enough,” agreed Jinny; ‘ yo’ can go an’ see ‘em if 
yo’n a mind.” 

“ T reckon I'll have a look round here, first,’’ retorted he; 
“tis a pratty place, an’ I doubt by the looks on yo’ yo’re wan as 
‘ud mak’ a mon coomfortable.” 

Jinny, with an unmoved face, led the way into the cottage, 
and piloted him upstairs, throwing open the door of the room 
just vacated by her last lodger. ‘The newcomer stepped past 
her with a laugh; the highest part of the sloping ceiling touched 
his head. 

‘“* Not mich room to turn,” he observed. 

‘“* Yo'n no need to turn wi’out it’s to turn in,” replied Jinry, 
surveying him calmly with her hand resting on her hip; ‘or 
mayhap,” she continued, reflectively, ‘ you’d best fancy turnin’ 
out. I’m not one to beg and pray yo’ to lodge wi’ me again 
your will.” 

*“ How much are yo’ axin?” said the visitor, 
appreciatively at this sally. 

She named her terms, adding, ‘ Tak’ it or leave it.” 

“Tl tak’ it,” said he; ‘ theer, that job’s settled. Now then, 
Missus—Mrs. Whiteside. That’s your name, isn’t it ?”’ 

‘* Miss Whiteside,” corrected Jinny, preceding him down the 
stairs; ‘‘] were never wed.” 

“Oh,” said he, with a quizzical look, “ what were the lads 
about ? Well, Miss Whiteside, I hope you are satisfied ? ” 

“T'll let yo’ know that at the week-end,” said Jinny. 
«“ What met yo’r name be?” 

“ Luke Kershaw,” responded he. 

“ Well, ’tis as good a name as any other. Theer’s one thing, 
Luke—yo’ mun keep to the rules of the house. Yo’ll find out 
about ’em soon enough,” she added, in reply to his questioning 
look. ‘ Fetch yo’r things, mon; I mun get agate wi’ my 
wark.”’ 

When Luke returned dinner was set ‘> nis fellow- 
lodger, who was likewise his fellow-ser, . at the railway 
station, was already seated. Miss Whiteside set before them a 
deep dish containing thick slices of bacon done after the incom- 
parable rustic fashion, and emitting a most appetising odour, and, 
jerking open the oven door, produced therefrom a tin full of 
smoking potatoes, nicely browned in dripping, which she rapidly 
proceeded to transfer to the hot dish lying ready to hand before 
the fire. 

“My word,” exclaimed Luke, rubbing his hands, “ this is 
what yo’ may call a gradely do, John. Does yon lass treat yo’ 
so well every day?” 

‘*Noan so ill,” interpolated Jinny, ‘though tisn’t always 
bacon day. Now then, pull up, an’ we’s ax a blessin’.” 

Luke duly drew his chair to the table, but instead of folding 
his hands and bending his head after the manner of his comrade, 
stared at Miss Whiteside with a sarcastic smile. Jinny eyed him 
sharply, dumped a portion of bacon and potatoes on a plate, and 
remarking with some asperity, ‘‘Christians get sarved first in 
this cote,” handed it to John. Then turning abruptly to Luke, 
and keeping her big spoon poised in the air, she added: 
‘* Mayhap yo’ didn’t know sayin’ grace at meal-times is one o’ 
my rules?” 

‘Naw, I didn’t,” admitted Kershaw, still grinning. 
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said he. ‘* There’s other cotes 
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“‘ Well, yo’ know now, then,” resumed Jinny, ‘an’ don’t yo’ 
be for forgettin’ it.” 

She helped him to his allotted portion, but, as Luke jealously 
imagined, curtailed his allowance of bacon fat, though she had 
generously spooned a large quantity of it into John’s plate. He 
made no remark, however, and fell to with appetite, remarking, 
after a pause, that the folks at the public hadn’t sent up his 
little beer-barrel yet. 

“That’s another thing,” said his landlady, raising her eyes 
from her plate. ‘1 ought haply to ha’ named it tis morn, for 
ye'll ha’ the trouble o’ takin’ back that order now. I don’t allow 
nobry to sup beer i’ this place.” 

“Eh, my word,” cried Luke, supplementing the ejaculation 
with an oath, “ yo’ want it all yo’r own way in this cote, I 
reckon.” 

“| don’t allow noill language, either,” observed Jinny. ‘ If 
yo’ can’t get along wi’out usin’ bad words yo’ needn’t be at the 
trouble of unpackin’ that box o’ yo’rn.” 

“ There, don’t get vexed,” put in John, in a stage whisper, to 
his fellow-workman. ‘* Humour hera bit, mon. Yo’ll not rue 
it arter, an’ so I tell yo’... A mon met search far an’ wide 
afore he found hisself so weel done to as we find ourselves 
here.” 

‘“‘}What mun I drink, then?” 
water?” 

“ Yo’ can have coffee, same as the rest on us,’ 


” 


cried Luke, sullenly—* dry 


’ 


returned 


Jinny. ‘It’s bilin’ on the fire now, an’ ull be ready as soon as 
yo’ are, I doubt. Ate yo’r bacon an’ don’ let’s hear so mich 
talk.” 


‘Ts talk forbidden, too?” enquired Luke, with a dawning 
smile. 

‘‘ Not when it’s gradely talk,” responded his hostess. ‘If 
yon anything to say, say it, but I’ll not be moidered wi’ 
grumblin’s and growlin’s.” 

Jobn plunged at once into an account of a chance meeting 
with an old crony of his, who was also as it seemed a friend of 
Miss Whiteside’s, describing with a good deal of dry humour 
his encounter with this gentleman, who was, it appeared, more 
nor a little set up since he had shifted to Liverpool. Jinny 
seemed much tickled, and interrupted the speaker every now and 
then by a burst of laughter—very fresh and pleasant laughter — 
her blue eyes twinkling the while in a way that was equally 
pleasant. She was in such a good humour that at the conclusion 
of the repast Luke was emboldened to produce his pipe, and 
after tentatively polishing it on his coat sleeve held it out 
to her. 

“Can I smoke,” he asked, ingratiatingly, “cr is that again 
the rule, too?” 

“Well,” said Miss Whiteside, surveying him reflectively, 
‘if yo’ was ony kin o’ mine I’d ha’ summat to say to yo’, but if 
yo’ choose to weer yo’r brass on baccy it’s nobry’s business but 
yor own. It keeps yo’ quiet, an’ solongas yo’ stick to coffee for 
yo’r drink theer’s no harm in’t as far as I can see. Say grace 
afore yo’ leave the table, though.” 

This time Luke, if he did not openly join in the devotions, 
had the good taste to sit quiet, and to keep his features composed 
and his eyes downcast, till the “ Amen”; after which he lit his 
pipe and fell to smoking in silence. John, who was no smoker, 
adjourned to the bench in the porch, and drawing a newspaper 
from his pocket began to read. Meanwhile |inny “sided” the 
things, singing to herself the while in a high clear voice. 
Presently catching up a bucket she went out. The creaking of 
a windlass was heard, and in another minute she returned, the 
pail brimming over with water. 

‘“ Yo’n a weil here, I see,” observed Luke, removing his 
pipe. ‘I couldn’t mak’ out what the screeching was. You are 
rale owd-fashioned folks hereabouts.” 

‘‘Noan the war for thot,” said Jinny. ‘ Yo’ Manchester 
folks is so stuck up yo’ reckon to find pumps an’ taps an’ sich- 
like 1’ the country. But yo’ll ha’ to put up wi’ us same as yo’ 
find us. When yo’r for clanin’ yo’, yo’ll ha’ to fill bucket for 
yo’rsel’ same as John yonder.” 

“Eh, Vil fill it,” responded Luke; “tisn’t so very mich 
trouble. I’d ha’ filled yon for yo’ too if 1’d ha’ knowed what yo’ 
was arter.” 

‘Nay, I'd as soon do for mysel’, thank yo’,” retorted 
Jinny. ‘I never was one as fancied bein’ behowden to tolks. 
Theer, ’tis striking one,” as the cuckoo clock on the chimney- 
piece gave out a quavering note. ‘ Ye’d best be steppin’.”’ 

Luke rose, pocketed his pipe, and followed John, who had 
already folded up his newspaper and left his place in the porch. 
They walked away together in silence until they were out of 
earshot, and then Luke, with a slow grin anda backward jerk of 
his head towards the cottage, remarked: ‘* Th’owd lass seems 
awful religious.” 
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“‘«She’s thot,” agreed John; ‘but she’s one o’ th’ better 
mak’ for all that. She dunnot preach nowt as she dunnot put 7’ 
practice, mon.” 

‘* Well, I dunnot howd wi’ bein’ put upon as how ’tis,” 
retorted Luke, defiantly. “I’m one as dunnot like to sup coffee 
when I’ve a mind to sup beer, an’ to be set down to say grace 
same as if I was a babby.” 

‘“* We're all babbies here,” said John, with a grin. ‘I could 
laugh by times of a Sunday morn, when we all sets out for 
church same as the infants in the school.” 

“Church!” exclaimed Luke, his voice becoming almost 
falsetto in its indignation. ‘Tell yo’ what. She'll find she’s 
got hold o’ the wrong mak’ o’ chap for they games. I never go 
to church. ’Twasa rule as I made long ago.” 

John laughed to himself in a way which increased the new 
porter’s ire. 

‘““What do yo’ mean by that?” he enquired, sharply. 
‘Theer’s nought to laugh at as I can see.” 

“I’m nobbut thinkin’ yo’ll change your tune afore long, 
same as the rest on us,”’ returned the other. ‘* We all has to 
give in to Miss Whiteside. Jem Phillips, as has just gone, he 
thought he’d have his own way about comin’ home late fro’ the 
public, but she soon let him know.” 

“T'll let her know then,” growled Luke, in the depths of 
his brown beard. 

That very evening his resolution was put to the test. He 
had preserved an ominous and gloomy silence throughout supper, 
which, though plentiful and comfortably served, was rendered in 
a manner distasteful to him by the compulsory devotions which 
had preceded it; and observed in a loud voice at its conclusion 
that he intended to step out to the Blue Lion. Jinny received 
the information disapprovingly, but calmly. 

‘<]’m not responsible for what ye do outside o’ this house ; 
you can be as great a fool as ye like. As long as ye coom back 
sober an’ not too late,” she added, with emphasis. ‘Ten’s my 
hour for going to bed—I don’t say but what [ met stretch a 
point now an’ then, an’ stop up till half-past ten, but folks as 
comes home later nor that ’ull find theirsel’s locked out.” 

‘* Eleven’s closin’ time,” said Luke, sulkily. ‘1 suppose ye 
think yersel’ better able to mak’ laws nor the Government ?”’ 

‘* T mak’s laws for my own ’ouse,” responded Miss Whiteside, 
with dignity. “I always kept my ’ouse respectable, an’ I'll go 
on doin’ it. No ’ouse can be respectable as takes a lodger out o’ 
they crowd o’ shoutin’, singin’ wastrals as nobbut comes whoam 
when they’re turned out:o’ the public. If one o’ my lodgers is 
sich a noddy as to go to the public at all, he mun walk out o’ 
his own free will, an’ not wait to be turned out.” 

‘*Of his own free will, indeed,” commented Luke, with an 
angry laugh; “theer’s not mich free will left to ony chap as 
bides 1’ this place.” 

‘Please yerself an’ ye’ll please me,” said Jinny. ‘I don’t 
want to keep nobry here against their will, but if yo’ reckon to 
lodge here ye must do same as I tell ye.” 

‘<]’ve more nor half a mind to tak’ yon wench at her word, 
an’ clear out,” muttered Kershaw, as he strode away, accompanied 
by John, whom he had persuaded to join him for a single glass, 
though, as the latter explained in a general way, he was 
temperance. 

“* Naw, ye won't,” said John; ‘yo’ll do same as all us—yo’ll 
give in. Eh, mon, ye’ll not rue it, 1 tell yo’; I’ve been a dale 
‘appier an’ a dale better sin’ Miss Whiteside took me in hand. 
An’ Mary Frith, as [’m keepin’ company with, says often an’ 
often she blesses the day I went to lodge wi’ her.” 

They went into the Blue Lion, and John duly had his glass 
and departed amid the mirth of the assembled company. One 
facetious person enquired, with apparent innocence, but nudging 
his neighbour the while, if Luke did not intend to accom- 
pany him. 

“¢ We know the rules o’ the ‘ouse,’”’ hecried. ‘* Miss White- 
side ’ull be on the look-out for ye, lad.” 

Luke’s only response was to order himself “ another three- 
penn’orth ”; but being further pressed he announced with great 
valour his intention of showing yon wumman as she’d not get 
the better of him. Nevertheless, when ten o’clock drew near he 
began to fidget—would Jinny really carry out her threat of lock- 
ing him out if he did not appear at the appointed time? It was 
raining heavily, someone had recently reported; he was tired, 
and the memory of the snug little room under the roof appealed 
to him forcibly; moreover, he would infallibly become the 
laughing-stock of the place if Jinny was as good as her word. 

When another quarter of an hour had passed, therefore, he 
arose, stretched himself, and remarked with feigned unconcern 
that he was dog-tired and would be glad to turn in. The wag 
aforesaid pulled out a huge Waterbury watch. 

‘* Mak’ the best use 0’ your legs, mon,” he exclaimed; ‘ ye 
have but ten minutes to do the job. She’ll be gettin’ the bolt 
ready ’iled.” 

Luke deemed it best to feign unconsciousness of the other’s 
meaning, and went slouching out of the house with as much 
dignity as was compatible with a devil-may-care aspect. He 
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whistled loudly as he sauntered down the lane, but once he had 
fairly left the inn and its occupants behind he took to his heels 
and ran. As he approached Jinny’s cottage he observed with 
alarm that there was no light in the kitchen windows, but, as he 
sent the little gate swinging on its hinges, a faint ray shot through 
the keyhole of the front door. He lifted the latch, but the door 
did not yield. Then he struck the upper panel heavily with his 
clenched fist. 

*Yo'd best open this door, Missus,” he shouted out in a 
voice thick with anger, ‘else I’d think nothin’ at all o’ breakin’ 
it down!” 

There was a grinding of bolts within, and the door was 
flung open, revealing Miss Whiteside, flat candlestick in hand. 

**Now look yo’ here, Missus,” cried Luke, propping the 
door cpen with his broad shoulder, a “‘ bargain’sa bargain. Half- 
past ten was the time yo’ named, an’ it wants three minutes to 
that now.” 

‘“‘It does naught o’ the kind,” responded Jinny, indignantly. 
‘**Cuckoo’s gone five minutes sin’.” 

“‘Cuckoo’s wrong, then,” retorted Luke, roughiy, and he 
dangled his watch in the flickering light in order to confute her. 
Just as Jinny was shrilly asserting her belief in the infallibility of 
her cuckoo, the church clock struck the half-hour. 

‘‘ Theer, what do ye mak’ o’ that?” cried Luke, restoring 
his watch to his pocket, and stepping past her. ‘* Church clock 
can’t be wrong, can it ?”’ 

Jinny, unexpectedly confounded, fell to rebolting the door 
again without speaking, and her lodger, triumphant in the 
consciousness of having had the last word, marched up to bed. 

Luke was awake early on the following morning, yet, when 
he came downstairs to draw upa bucketful of water from the 
well, he found that his hostess must have been astir long before 
him. The kitchen floor had been scrubbed and sanded, a bright 
fire burnt in the hearth, and a most savoury smell of coffee and 
bacon greeted his nostrils. Moreover, Miss Whiteside, kneeling 
before the fire, was toasting a large round of bread. 

“Yon smells gradely,” said Luke, pausing in the doorway. 

Jinny glanced over her shoulder. “ It’s yo’,” she remarked. 
*T got your breakfast in good time, knowin’ you have to be on 
duty 0’ mornin’s.’ 

**Coom,” said Kershaw, with a gleeful swing of the bucket, 
“that’s reet. I call that proper thoughtful. IL reckoned i'd 
happen have to take a bite along wi’ me, seein’ it’s so early.” 

‘‘ Nay,” responded Jinny, graciously, as she scraped the 
burnt corner off the toast, «I’m for sending a mon off to his 
wark wi’ some heart in him—wi'out it’s too early for him to have 
a appetite. Poor John ‘ull have to come back for his breakfast. 
I couldn’t expect the lad to be hungry at five o’clock i’ the 
mornin’, though I made him a nice cup o’ tea before he went, an’ 
I'll do the same by you next week when ’tis your turn to be the 
early bird.” 

‘“Well, yo’re somethin’ like a stirrin’ body, I’ll say that,” 
cried Luke, approvingly; and he hurried out to the well, filled 
his bucket, and performed his ablutions, all with the least possible 
loss of time, for really the sights and smells in that comfortable 
kitchen made him feel most uncommonly hungry. 

Jinny had finished toasting the second round by the time he 
appeared, and was covering the table with a coarse clean white 
cloth. 

“Now, then,” cried Luke, in high good humour, ‘if the 
meal’s ready the mon is.” 

He set a chair in Jinny’s place and fetched another for 
himself, and was about to sit down, when Jinny, who had 
methodically arranged plates and cups upon the table, glanced 
at him 

“Pray she remarked. 

“Well, Im .-ady; fire away,” grunted Luke, bending his 
head and folding his hands in the approved fashion. 

‘‘ Grace is one thing,” observed |inny, ‘‘ an’ prayin’ another. 
Yo'll go down on your knees, Luke Kershaw, along o’ me, an’ 
say a word to your Maker afore yo’ breaks bread i’ this house.” 

“Tm d dif I do,” shouted Luke, thumping the table. 
“I’m about tired o’ bein’ missus’d, an’ so | tell yo’. Pray away 
as much as yo’ like by yo'rsel’, Miss Whiteside—I’ll step outside, 
an’ yo’ can call me when yo’re ready.” 

Jinny shot a glance at him, and then, with the precision 
which characterised all her actions, removed one plate, one cup 
and saucer and one knife and one fork from the table. 

“Them as hasn’t the decency to thank the Giver dunnet 
want the gifts,” she observed, and flopped down on her knees 
by the settle in the corner. 

“What mak’ o’ talk’s that?” enquired Luke, somewhat 
shamefacedly. 

‘Yo’ know well enough,” responded she. ‘ This here's a 
Christian house, I say, an’ I'll not set at table wi’ nobry as 
dunnot begin the day as a Christian should.” 

Luke made a step towards the door, and then glanced back 
at the hearth. The two rounds of toast standing at right angles 
to each other were as brown as brown could be; the bacon was 
done to perfection. 
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‘A mon must eat,” he said, speaking more to himself than 
to her. ‘ A chap can’t do his work wi’out he’s fed; but I’ll look 
out for another lodgin’ afore the day goes by.” 

jinny, with her head buried in her hands, was too much 
absorbed to heed him. Luke, after another moment’s hesitation, 
came shambling across the kitchen, and popped himself down 
beside her. 

* Don’t be too long, that’s all,” he observed, in a wrathful 
whisper. 

Miss Whiteside glanced at him between her fingers, and 
obligingly began to pray aloud. The devotions in which Luke 
was invited, or rather commanded, to share were not of very 
long duration, and the sound of the simple familiar words 
evoked in him an unwonted sense of shame, which was increased 
by Jinny’s comment, on concluding, ‘*’I'was scarce worth while 
to make such a fuss, were it ?”’ 

Ile relinquished the idea of seeking lodgings elsewhere, and, 
moreover, unpacked and stowed away his few possessions with a 
certain sense of satisfaction. Jinny herself came upstairs before 
he had finished, and immediately took possession of such garments 
as required mending. ‘The day passed peacefully away. Luke, 
in fact, was lamb-like throughout the ensuing week, not only as 
regarded saying his grace and refraining from protest when the 
need for beer at the midday meal made itself felt, but even in 
returning home from the Blue Lion before the church clock 
struck ten. All, in fact, went smoothly until Saturday evening, 
when Jinny announced, in her sharp imperative manner, that 
she expected “ both lads” to be ready for church at a quarter to 
eleven sharp. 

* It'll take us all that time to get there,” she observed, with 
the corner of an eye on Luke. 

“ Yo'd best look sharp an’ see that yo’re ready,” observed 
the latter, addressing himself to John. 

“He knows right enough,” said Miss Whiteside, quickly. 
“It’s yo’ as "ull have to look sharp.” 

‘I’m not goin’,” rejoined Kershaw, firmly. 

“Nay, but you are,” responded Jinny, uplifting her voice. 
“Tis the rule o’ the house. I’ve never had a lodger yet as 
didn’t go to church.” 

*“Yo'll have one now, then,” retorted Luke, tapping the 
ashes out of his pipe and rising. 

“There’s sausages for breakfast to-morrow,” remarked 
Jinny, with apparent irrelevance. 

Luke burst out laughing. 

* Yo’ think I’m achild, i doubt,” he said. “No breakfast 
for a bad lad. Well, it won’t hurt me to go wi’out my breakfast 
for once. I’m not goin’ to church—-I tell yo’ plain. Yo’ have 
yo’r rules an’ I have mine. I fell out wi’ a parson once as took 
on hissel’ to interfere wi’ me, an’ I says to him what I says to 
yo’"—I'll never set foot ‘ithin a church again—an’ I wunnot.” 

He got up and went out of the room, slamming the door 
behind him. Jinny was nonplussed for once; but, nevertheless, 
following her elementary mode of procedure, prepared such an 
appetising breakfast on the following morning as she hoped 
would touch the heart of even the most hardened sinner. Luke, 
however, did not put himself in the way of being softened; he 
rose even earlier than his landlady, dressed himself sullenly in 
his working clothes, and went off for a solitary ramble along 
the shore. 

The Rector met Miss Whiteside on her way to church. 
‘What, only one companion ?” he cried, laughingly. 

“Only one, sir,” said Jinny, dropping a staid curtsy. 

“How is that? I thought there were no black sheep in 
your fold?” 

“« Step a bit up the road, John, do,” remarked Jinny, in a low 
voice. As soon as this injunction had been obeyed she turned to 
the Rector, “1 doubt my new lodger’s a black 'un-—leastways 
not altogether black. He keeps all my rules nobbut this one. 
He've dropped beer an’ bad words, an’ he says his prayers, an’ grace 
an’ all, an’ he comes a-whoam by ten—but he says ’tis his rule 
not to go to church, I don’t know how to mak’ ’im do it, that’s 
the worst on’t. I’ve mended all his clothes this week, so I can’t 
get even wi’ ‘im wi’ leavin’ ’em in holes. He didn’t have no 
breakfast this mornin’—but | can’t go on cuttin’ off his victuals 
for long. The mon works ’ard, an’ wants ’em.”’ 

The Rector laughed. ‘ Have you ever tried persuasion ? ” 
he said. ‘Sometimes when threats fail coaxing prevails. He 
can’t be a bad fellow if he does all you say.”’ 

** Well, | wouldn't say he was bad,” she agreed, meditatively. 
‘I never thought o’ tryin’ persuasion,” she added. “* My way is 
to serve ’em out if they don’t do what I tell ’em.”’ 

The Rector laughed again. ‘*A spoonful of honey catches 
more flies than a pint of vinegar,’” he remarked. ‘ Have you 
ever heard that saying ?”’ 

Jinny had not, but conceded that it might be true enough; 
she followed John with a pensive look. 

Kershaw did not return for dinner, nor yet for tea; he did 
not, in fact, put in an appearance until late in the evening, when, 
if truth be told, he was considerably the worse for drink. He 
went straight upstairs to bed, without pausing a moment in the 
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kitchen. Next morning when he came in for his breakfast, this 
being his week for early duty at the station, he expected a 
severe lecture, but Jinny set his food before him with a pleasant 
smile. 

“Oh,” growled Luke, sarcastically, ‘yo’ll gie me summat to 
eat to-day, will yo’? Well, | can do wi’ a bit arter yesterday. 
Bread and cheese were my dinner yesterday. I had to walk nigh 
upon six mile afore I could get it.” 

“ Yo’r dinner was waitin’ for yo’ here,” responded Jinny, 
with mild dignity ; ‘¢’twas keepin’ hot for yo’ all the arternoon.” 

“I thought haply yo’ was goin’ to punish me by makin’ me 
clem allday. Yo’ was some mad wi’ me, wasn’t yo’ ?” 

«Nay, nay,” repliec Jinny, still mildly, ‘not mad. 1 were 
nobbut sorry.” 

All that week she redoubled her attentions to Luke, and 
when Saturday night came he was astonished and abashed when 
she put a little parcel into his hands. It contained a tie of the 
brightest hues and the richest texture obtainable for a shilling. 

“If yo'll weer that to-morrow, Luke,” she said, graciously, 
“T’ll feel proper proud steppin’ along aside of yo’.”’ 

Luke gazed hesitatingly, first at the tie, then at Jinny’s 
beaming face; then foiding up the little packet he tendered it 
back to her. ‘1 couldn’t take it on false pertences,” he faltered. 
“1m no church-goer.” 

Jinny swallowed down what appeared to be a lump in her 
throat. ‘* Keep it all the same an’ weer it to-morrow,” she said. 
“Theer’s one thing yo’ can do. Yo'll not ha’ no objections 
to waitin’ outside the gate for me an’ walkin’ home along 
o’ me.” 

Luke eyed her suspiciously, but consented after a moment's 
hesitation, reflecting that she could not possibly force him to go 
in. He duly sat on the wall outside the church on the following 
day, and escorted Miss Whiteside home, feeling somewhat 
ashamed of himseif as he noted her chastened air, and heard the 
iieavy sigh which now and then escaped from her. That after- 
noon, however, her continued affability emboldened him to make 
a request on his own account. It was such a lovely day, and he 
was free—would not Miss Whiteside go for a walk with him ? 
Jinny began to refuse with her usual abruptness, but checked 
herself midway, and consented instead, 

They strolled out together along a narrow path which led 
past meadows and cornfields to a little wood. While they sat 
there resting on a mossy bank the church bells began to ring, 
now on one side of them, now on another. Luke glanced 
sarcastically at his companion. ‘I reckon yo’re wishin’ yo'rselt 
theer an’ not here.” 

Jinny looked up with a start. ‘ Wheer ?”’ she asked, and 
then grew very red. 

Luke stared, laughed, and suddenly grew serious, blushing, 
too. Silence reigned for a moment, and then he said: ‘1 
doubt I’d best tell yo’ why I’m so set again church-goin’, “Tisn’t 
altogether along o’ net wishin’ to be put upon. When I were a 
yoong chap a parson comed between me an’ the lass I were 
a-coortn’.”’ 

“Oh, indeed?” said Jinny, distantly. 

“Ah, he did. She was a sarvant lass, an’ couldn’t get out 
above once a fortnight. I didn’t see so mich on her I could 
afford to lose the time she spent in church, an’ parson, he barged 
at her for not goin’. Well, I geet my back set up along o’ it, an’ 
I towd her one day she mun mind me, an’ not parson. Well, 
she wouldn’t, so I gave up walkin’ wi’ her, an’ she took up wi’ 
another chap, an’ I promised mysel’ I’d never go to church again 
as long as | lived—an’ I’ve kept my word.” 

“Then, if yo’ll excuse me, I think yo’re nothin’ but a 
noddy,” cried Jinny, with decidedly more vinegar than honey in 
her tone. She sprang to her feet, shaking out her dress. ‘1 
doubt I will go to church arter all,” she added. 

‘‘Nay, a promise is a promise,” returned Luke, catching 
her by the arm.” ‘Sit yo’? down again, an’ tell me why yo’ 
reckon I’m a noddy.” 

‘Well, a body can’t think it anything but foolish to go on 
keepin’ up spite along of a wench same’s that,” cried she, 
twitching away her arm, but making no further effort to leave 
him. ‘She couldn’t be worth mich if she could go takin’ up wi’ 
another chap so quick.” 

“ That’s true,” agreed Luke; ‘she was in a hurry to 
forget me.” 

‘‘She mun ha’ been a leet-minded snicket not worth frettin’ 
arter,” pursued jinny, warmly; “an’ she can’t ha’ had a bit o’ 
sperrit neither. She ought to ha’ stood up to yo’, and showed 
yo’ yo’ was doin’ her no harm an’ yo’rselt no good. If I’d ha’ 
been in her shoes——”_ She stopped short, colouring again to the 
roots of her hair. 

*« Set yo’ down again, do,” said Luke, persuasively. ‘* What 
‘ud you ha’ done if yo’d been in her shoes, Jinny ?”’ 

Jinny sat down, but for once in her lite was dumbfounded ; 
she did not dare raise her eyes to Luke’s face. 

**Theer’s no knowin’ what yo’ met ha’ done wi’ me if yo'd 
ha’ bin in Mary's shoes,” he went on. ‘Yo’ve a wonderful 
manageable way wi’ yo’, Miss Whiteside.” 
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“‘T don’t seem able to manage yo’, though,” said Jinny, 
inconsequently. ‘I’ve had lodgers, a mony of ’em, an’ I’ve 
took a interest in ’em all, an’ they allus did what I wanted—all 
of’em, nobbut yo’. Yo’re the first as ever refused to do what | 
axed yo’.” 

*Coom,” cried Luke, indignantly, “I’m sure I’ve gived in 
to yo’ more’n I’ve ever gived in to a wumman before. I've 
done all as yo’ axed me—nay, yo’ didn’t ax me, yo’ ordered me, 
an’ I’m not one as likes to be ordered by a wumman—but I 
gived in in all but the one thing—I’ve telled yo’ my rayson 
for that.” 

«wasn’t no rayson at all,” said Jinny; ‘*coom now, Luke, 
yo’ owned up to me about that a minute ago. Coom, I'll not 
order yo’ no more—I’ll ax yo’ gradely—happen yo’ll give in if I 
ax yo’ proper?” 

Her blue eyes were shining with eagerness, her lips were 
parted in an arch smile. 

“Happen I would,” admitted Luke. ‘ Let’s hear yo’ do it.” 
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BEAUTIFUL WAys OF SOWING 
ANNUAL FLOWERS. 





IK were looking at 
some photographs 
recently of annual 
flowers, and noticed 
a pretty use made 

of the Saponaria and the Night- 
scented Stock; in the one case the 
seed had been sown at the base of a 
wall, and in the other scattered by a 
rocky path, just as if it had been 
fling from the very lap of Nature. 
The Saponaria is quite a little annual, 
not more than 6in. high, but the 
growth is smothered with pinkish 
flowers in the later summer days. A 
happy thouzht to sow the Night- 
scented Stock by the pathway where 
often one rambles in the cool of the 
evening. A sweet odour floats from 
the modest litthe bloom, which 
shrivels in the noonday sun. and 
apparently is without life. We 
scatter the seed of sweet-smelling 
annuals everywhere near the house, 
in the border and in the Rose-beds, 
to scent the surroundings when one 
sits in the garden on a summer night. 
It is pleasant to catch, as it were, 
their warm fragrant breath. A few 
with the most pronounced odour are, 
to begin with, the Sweet Pea, which 
we sow on either side of the kitchen 
garden walks, and wherever there is 
space for it, Alyssum  odoratum, 
white, 6in. high, Mignonette and IE, Delves Broughton. 
Sweet Sultan. One should get 
away from the conventional ue of 
annual flowers. A group last year in the garden of the writer consisted 
of a tall white Poppy. The seed was sown in a way to create a drift 
of white, as if a snowdrift had settled in that particular corner. This 
drift of blossom was one of the sweetest pictures in the garden, and 
near to it was the common Blue Cornflower, a little sea of blue, accentuated 
by the whiteness of the Poppy, an accidental association which we shall 
repeat this year. In one corner of the kitchen garden the Marigold called 
Orange King was sown, and from this came the wonderful orange colouring 
which we associate with this showy annual. The principle of grouping 
should be followed with the annual flower as well as with the plants in the 
mixed border. And how useful the flower is for filling up blanks, or making 
the new garden bright during the first season! The writer remembers seeing 
in a garden last year a mass of Godetia Duchess of Albany, which is con- 
spicuous for the clear whiteness of the flowers. There were probably fifty 
plants, and nothing in its way had greater charm at that time. Ca!liopsis 
grandiflora atrosanguinea, deep crimson; the Ostrich Piume China Asters; 
the pretty miniature Sunflowers ; the tiny Ionopsidium acaule, a perfect 
carpet of sky blue flowers; Limnanthes Douglasi, white and yellow, an 
annual to sow near the beehives, the bees appreciating its nectar ; the tall 
rose-coloured Lavatera trime-tris and its white variety ; Linum grandiflorum 
rubrum, scarlet, Ift.; the blue Nemophila insignis, 6in.; Love in a Mist 
(Nigella) Miss Jekyll, deep blue, rft.; the dark blue Phacelia campanularia, 
Ift.; Poppies, the Shirley in particular ; the varied coloured Salpiglossis 
sinuata and Virginian Stocks—these were among the most beautiful annuals we 
noticed last year in the gardens of our friends. 
SHRUBS FOR PLANTING UNDER TREES 

The question is frequently asked, What can I plant under trees ? Perhaps 
it is desired to cover the soil with growth, or the object in view may be to hide 
some objectionabie view or low building. Evergreens will form the sheet 
anchor under such circumstances, but first of all one must consider the kind 
of tree under which the shrubs are to go. Some root more deeply than 
others, have denser foliage and a wider spread of branches. All these points 
must be taken into consideration. The Oak, Birch, Ash and Horse-chestnut 
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“Well then, Luke, ha’ done wi’ foolishness,” she said, in 
her most mellifluous tones. ‘* Promise me you'll coom to church 
same as ony other Christian.” 

‘“¢ That’s not axin’ me proper,” said Luke. ‘I care nowt at 
all about ony other Christian. Say it this way: ‘ Will yo’ coom 
to church wi’ me?’”’ 

* Will yo’ coom to church ?” she began, falteringly, and 
then broke off, for Luke had seized her hand. ‘“ Whatever are 
yo’ drivin’ at?” 

‘“*Theer, I'll ax the question mysel’,” cried Luke. ‘“ Will 
yo’ come to church wi’ me, Jinny? If vo’ll gie me yo’r promise 
Ill walk i’ your footsteps all my days, my dear.” 

Jinny presumably gave her promise, for when the couple 
presently emerged from the wood they were walking arm-in-arm. 
Whether he subsequently fulfilled his resolve of following meekly 
in her footsteps is a moot point, for Luke was a person of strong 
individuality ; but Jinny liked him none the less for that,and one 
thing is certain—she saw to it that he kept the rules of the house. 
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HYDRANGEAS. 


On tne 100f of house is Rosa Biunonis mixed with Spires ariafolia and Ampelopsis (Virginian Creeper), 
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may be called deep-rooting when the soil is deep, and of those that root more 
on the surface may be named Elm, Lime, Beech and Sycamore. The Beech 
and the Elm are the Jeist friendly to plants growing beneath them, grass and 
Ivy even frequently refusing to thrive amidst the mass of roots on the surface 
of the soil, Much may be done the first season, at any rate, by well soaking the 
ground ; do not give driblets, but a thorough watering to encourage the plants to 
become established quickly. As to the kindsto plant, there are the following : 
One of the most satisfactory under these conditions is the Laurel, then 
Rhododendron ponticum, a sea of purple flowers in early summer, Osmanthus, 
Phillyrcea, Privet, though we care little for this interesting shrub, Box and 
Yew. These belong to the taller class of evergreen shrubs. Of those of 
dwarfer growth a note should be made of the Butcher's Broom (Ruscus 
aculeatus), the Kuonymus, Ivy, Berberis Aquifolium, known by the beauty of 
its leaf colouring, which assumes shades of brown and crimson, Cotoneaster 
microphylla, a pretty shrub with crimson fruits and not sufficiently grown for 
this purpose, Gaultheria Shallon, the S:. John’s Wort (Hypericum calycinum), 
Pernettya mucronata, which has berries of many colours, according to the 
variety, and the too seldom seen Periwinkles or Vincas, to use the botanical 
name. ‘These should be a success, unless the ground is exceptionally dry and 
root ridden. Even then one need not despair, as under the worst circum- 
stances the St. John’s Wort is a success, and also the Butcher’s Broom, a 
strong-growing leafy evergreen. 
THE ACANTHUS. 

When wandering in gardens one often wonders why the Acanthus is not 
more grown, not only for the beauty of its flowers, but for the wealth an 
ncble form of the shining green leaves. We are using it in a bold way i 
garden of somewhat formal design, and the effect will be rather ur 
It might also be planted to form a bold group on the outskirts of the lawn 
or to form a background in the mixed border, to which it will give variety 
and character. ‘Lhe leaves, when the plant is in vigorous health and fully 
developed, are quite 4ft. in length and about Ift. across, and the flower 
spikes will rise to a height of 6{t. When the group is a large one the plants 
are remarkably handsome, in the time ol flowering in particular, 
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CHATEAUX LOIR-ET-CHER. 
MONUMENT 


OF FRANCE HISTORIQUE DE FRANCE. 
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N my first article on the Chateau of Blois I gave a long but will be obvious that I can only select a few typical events 
very incomplete catalogue of some of the celebrities who out of a mass of material if my contribution to this paper is to 
have been connected with a monument that is historic in be kept within reasonable bounds. I will choose, then, the 


visit of the future Emperor, Charles V., in 1501, the meeting of 
the States General of 1588, 
and the murder of the Duc de 
Guise, for these can be con- 
nected in the visitor’s mind 
with the wing of Louis XII., 
with the Salle des Etats, or 
Parliament Hall, and with the 
wing of Francis I. respectively. 

I have roughly sketched a 
plan of the courtyard, which 
will give the reader an idea 
of the relative position and size 
of the various buildings men- 
tioned, and may perhaps aid 
him to place aright the 
details Mr. Evans has_ so 
beautifully photographed for 
these pages. 

With the visit of Louis 
d'Orléans and Valentine Vis- 
conti in 1404, Blois received 
its first impression both of the 
charm and of the tragedy of 
Italy—of Italy, ‘*that old En- 
chantress with the fatal gift 
of beauty’—of Italy, that 
was to cost France so dear in 
blood and treasure, to crush out 
the originality of French native 
art in the process of spreading 
the ideals of the Renais- 
sance, and to give the throne 
one of its ablest, most unscru- 
pulous and = most ruthless 
queens. When Louisd’Orléans 
held the old fortress, his golden 
fleur-de-lys, upon an azure 
ground, floated above the living- 
rooms on the left side of the 
courtyard from the entrance, 
and very little of them now 
remains. But in the Biblio- 
théque Nationale in Paris are 
many of the books’ which 
Valentine Visconti read and 
bequeathed to Poet Charles; 
her ‘* Book of Hours,’’ and her 
“Treatise of the Heart and 
Soul,” illuminated by Angelot 
de la Presse, her ‘* Romance of 
Lancelot’’ and ‘*Asop’s 
Fables,” her ‘“*Roman de la 
Rose,” her husband’s “Dit 
Royal par Jehan Froissart,” 
his ** Marco Polo,” and many 
more. His murder i: 1407 
sent the widow back to Blois 
again, in sorrow that ended 
only with her iife a year later. 
She fortified the castle strongly, 
as she might well do, with 
3urgundy for an enemy, and 
one of her greatest consola- 
tions—curiously enough—was 
the promise of her husband’s 
Plan No. 8.) ENTRANCE. STATUE OF LOUIS XII. Copyright—'c..» bastard, John, who was to be 


more senses than the merely official one; and from its length it 
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famous as the Count Dunois. Two years after her death, 
her son Charles married Bonne d’Armagnac as his second 
wife, and the intestine struggle began which weakened France 
until she was overthrown at Agincourt. For twenty-five 
years after that disaster Charles d’Orléans was a_ prisoner 
in Eneland. He came back to Blois with all the romance 
of the last generation round him. Few princes have been so 
loved alike for the associations of his name and for a gentle, 
kindly, dreamy personality which seemed to have been born 
in a forgotten age of chivalry and never to have grown out 
of it. Theindirect cause of his freedom had been that marvellous 
episode of Joan of Arc, of which we shall hear more at Chinon 
or at Rouen. In April, 1429, she had just left Chinon for Blois, 
where the Duc d’Alengon was collecting a convoy of provisions 
for the relief of Orleans, and all the great captains of France 
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marched to her banner: Boussac, La Hire, Xaintrailles, Gau- 
court and many more. The Archbishop of Rheims blessed her 
standard before the altar of St. Sauveur, and from Blois she 
finally despatched the famous letter written at Poitiers on 
Tuesday, March 22nd: “ Roy d’Angleterre, faites raison au roy du 
cie! de son sang royal. Koy d’Angleterre, si ainsi ne le 
faites, je suis chef de guerre, en quelque lieu que j'atteindray vos 
gens en France, s’ils ne veulent obéir, je les feray issir, veuillent 
ounon . . . allez-vous-en en vostre pays de par Dieu. . . .” 
And on the back of the letter was written: ‘ Entendez les nou- 
velles de Dieu et de la Pucelle. Au duc de Betfort, qui se dit 
régent du royaume de France pour le roy d’Angleterre.” On 
April 28th she marched out of Blois, across the plains of the 
Sologne, with her 6,000 men, the most inexplicable maid in 
history.~ Charles d’Orléans languished still in foreign prisons 
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for a few years longer. In 1431, writing from Ampthill Castle, 
he appointed the great Dunois as governor of Blois. In 1433 he 
wrote from Donington Castle, concerning one of the gate 
wardens. In 1437 René de Provence, the Troubadour- King, was 
being entertained in Blois. At last, in 1440, the Duke of 
Burgundy, son of the murderer of Louis d’Orléans, interceded 
for the freedom of the son of Louis, and Charles came back to 
Blois in February. All that is left of the rooms he inhabited is 
the gallery of pillars on the left-hand side of the courtyard from 
the entrance ; and it is probable that he began the gardens of 
the chateau. Hecertainly added toitslibrary. But his greatest 
contribution to the history both of Blois and France was 
the son presented to him in his old age by Mary of Cleves, 
a son who was forthwith betrothed by King Louis XI. to hisown 
daughter Jeanne de France. She never lived to be his Queen. 
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After the death of Poet Charles, this son, who was to be 
Louis XII. of France, grew up at Blois with all the promise of 
his father’s popularity and more than his father’s vigour, both of 
character and body. During the reign of Charles VIII., who 
had been left by Louis XI. to the guardianship of his sister, 
Anne de Beanjeu, the young Duke of Orleans showed unequi- 
vocal signs of restlessness and impatient ambition. but nothing 
came of them, and they were finally crushed at the battle of 
St. Aubin du Cormier, after which Louis became a firm friend 
of Charles VIII. 

In April, 1498, news reached Blois that Charles VIII. had 
died at Amboise. The Duke of Orleans became Louis XII. 
He had never opposed the dead King’s personality, as he showed 
very conclusively in the negotiations for the marriage with Anne 
of Brittany; but he had fought against Anne de Beaujeu, the 
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Regent, and he had become, 
as the greatest of the nobles 
near the throne, the head of 
their united opposition to that 
throne in the Breton wars; so 
that he was probably quite 
sincere both in his grief for 
the reckless, ugly, dreaming 
Charles, and in his famous 
saying to La Tremouille, that 
“The King of France has 
nothing to do with avenging 
the Duke of Orleans.” He 
gave his predecessor on the 
throne a noble funeral and 
married the widow; and the 
affection with which all France 
welcomed his accession was 
reflected in the public enthu- 
siasm with which the cele- 
brated ‘‘ Ordonnance de Blois” 
was passed at the assembly of 
the States General held in 
the Castle Hall early in 1499. 
Before the end of that year 
he had returned from his 
Italian campaigns to welcome 
Anne of Brittany and his young 
daughter, Claude. 

It was in connection with 
this royal little lady that the 
negotiations were begun with 
the Archduke Philip of Austria 
which resulted in his visit to 
Blois with the young Prince 
who was afterwards to be 
the Emperor Charles V., the 
sinister opponent in European 
politics both of I‘rancis I. and 
of our own Henry VIII. 
Anne of Brittany was deter- 
mined to marry off her 
daughter into the house of 
Austria. Her own — early 
engagement to Maximilian, 
and the effect that episode 
created on her mind, are 
the sole excuses for an 
ambition that must have 
proved fatal to the future 
destinies of France. She was 
an inveterate matchmaker, and 
when her sentiments interfered 
with the larger policy of the 
Kingdom, she was invariably 
wrong. But this was her one 
serious defect; and it explains 
all her feminine animosity 
against Louise de Savoie, the 
mother of that young Frangois 
d’Angouléme who was eventu- 
ally to marry this same Claude 
and to make her Queen of 
France. But at Blois these 
matters do not seem to have 
troubled anybody very much 
in the winter of 1501. 

The wing built by Louis 
XII., which contains his statue 
on horse-back over the en- 
trance-gate of the chateau (a 
replica of the statue destroyed 
by the Revolution), was just 
finished wken the Archduke 
Philip arrived, with the badge 
of the Porcupine upon it which 
Louis had taken from his 
father, Charles d’Orléans. 
Among the gold and blue and 
purple that shone from floor 
to roof-tree, this portico dis- 
played a Remembrance of 
Death which was characteris- 
tic of the time—the Danse 
Macabre that may still be seen 
in the Aitre St. Maclou at 
Rouen, and in Holbein’s wood- 
cuts, those terrible imaginations 
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of ever-present Death, seizing the tiara of the Pope, or 
the crown of the Emperor, and hurrying to the tomb the 
Kings and Queens and all the great ones of the earth. At 
Blois they paid as little heed to the grim frescoes as to the 
politics of Europe, when news of the arrival of the Arch- 
duchess at Saint-Dié was brought by courier to Blois. She 
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rode on a white hackney in a robe of crimson, followed by 
the Duchess of VendOme, who had gone out from Blois to 
meet her with a company of ladies clad in black velvet all 
on horseback, while a long line of litters for the suite and of 
attendant guards stretched out upon the road behind them. 
A loud blast from the royal trumpeters announced the arrival of 
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the Archduke at the forts of the chateau, where the Archers of 
the Guard in silver-broidered cloaks were standing ready. 
From the gateway to the door of the great staircase in the 
right-hand corner near the Salle d’Etats the Swiss Guards 
lined the courtyard, holding torches in their hands. In the 
great drawing-room above, the King was sitting in a chair of 
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state upon a velvet carpet. Beside him stood young Frango 
d’Angouléme, Georges d’Amboise, the cardinal who buiit 
Chaumont, Florimond Robertet, builder of the Hotel d’Alluye, 
and M. de Brienne. The whole scene has been described by an 
eye-witness, whose careful chronicles are preserved in the 
archives of France. ‘The Archduke took off his hat on entering, 
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and made three bows to the King of 
France. At the second the King took off 
his hat, and at the third the King embraced 
him. ‘Che Archduchess was received at the 
gate by the Duchess of Nevers, Mlle. de 
Montpensier, Mme. de Rohan and many 
other of the Queen’s ladies, who conducted 
her forthwith to the King’s apartment. 
There, after asking permission from the 
Archbishop of Cordova (for Jeanne de 
Castille was a thorough Spaniard), she 
embraced the King and the little Francis 
of Angouléme, and was soon free to go to 
the Queen’s rooms. Anne of _ Brittany 
received her in a chair of state near the 
fireplace, with the Prince of Orange and 
other high dignitaries and ladies round 
her, among whom were the Duchess of 
Alencgon, Mile. de Foix and the Countess 
of Dunois.. After due reverences on each 
side she moved away again, and met Mlle. 
de Tournon at the door, who carried the 
little Princess Claude, with Mme. d’Angou- 
léme and the Duchess of Valentinois behind 
her, anda bevy of four-and-twenty young 
girls as her escort. But the little Princess 
was crying so bitterly that nothing cere- 
monial happened, and she was carried back 
again to her royal nursery, which was 
hung with a tapestry full of “little per- 
sonages in the country, with animals, 
and writings, very beautiful,” next to the 
Queen’s room, which was hung with a 
tapestry of battles and of fighting, with a 
cowl of cloth of gold above the chimney ; 
and in her bedroom the walls were covered 
with a pattern of strange birds and beasts 
and men of foreign countries, and cloth of 
gold round the bed, with a hood to it of 
crimson damask. In the rooms set apart 
for the Archduke the tapestry represented 
the Trojan War and the history of 
Alexander the Great, and from the ceiling 
hung two great chandeliers of silver, 
bearing four flambeaux crosswise upon a 
great chain of silver. The clotin of gold 
upon the walls was striped with red and 
black embroidery, and the cloth of gold 
above their beds was lined with pure white 
damask, which hung above sheets of the 
finest Holland linen, with curtains of red 
and yellow taffetas. At the corner of the 
bed was a carven chair of Italian work, 
with a cushion of cloth of gold and fringes 
of gold and silver lace, and another chair 
of the same design stood by the chimney 
corner. In the retiring-room were hangings 
of crimson velvet embroidered with K. and 
A., for Karolus and Anna, and many 
cushions were spread about the floor 
covered in green velvet. Beyond was yet 
another apartment hung with crimson satin 
embroidered in go'd and orange with the 
arms of Brittany. Beneath the Archduke’s 
room slept the Seigneur de Bourbon, whose 
walls were covered with flames of crimson 
satin sewn with gold, and the embroidery 
of his bed represented five helmeted lions all 
set in seed pearls. 

It was a fast day, so the religious King 
feasted alone on bread and water; but 
about seven o'clock a service of sweet- 
meats was sent up with great ceremony 
to the distinguished visitor. The proces- 
sion was led by the royal maitre d’hotel, 
who was followed by six pages clad in yellow 
damask trimmed with crimson velvet, each 
holding a wax candle in a golden candle- 
stick. Behind them walked Mme. de 
Bourbon with a great case of gold in which 
were many smaller boxes of various comfits. 
Then came Mme. de Nevers with knives 
and forks in a gold case. The Duchess 
of Valentinois and Mlle. de I*oix each 
carried a comfit-box of carven  silver-gilt. 
Behind them came six gentlemen-in-waiting 
catrying preserves and cakes in golden jars. 
The procession was closed, significantly 
enough, by the Queen’s doctor bearing— 
not a pill-box and a black draught, but 
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a supply of candles. 


and jugs, four mir- 
rors in chased 
silver, sponges and 
soap, three jointed 
candlesticks. 
snuffers with red 
velvet round their 
handles, and many 
papers of pins, also 
some combs, more 
spare candles, a 
towel of soft 
damask for the feet 
and smaller towels 
of Holland linen 
for the face and 
head. At last the 
Archduke and the 
Archduchess got 
safely to bed, and 
there I must leave 
them. Nothing 
much more of im- 
portance hap- 
pened, and nothing 
political was dis- 
cussed. A little 
romance among 
the maids of 
honour is the only 
relief to the some- 
what pompous, if 
not ponderous, 
amusements of the 
Court: for the 
King of Hungary, 
after long hesita- 
tion between the 
rival charmsof two 
fair ladies, at last 
made up his mind 
to ask the hand of 
Anne of Foix, and 
sent the Cardinal 
d’Amboise and 
Pierre de Rohan 
to the lady, who 
married a Hun- 
garian count by 
proxy and _ forth- 
with held all the 
state of a Queen 
in the chateau, 
much to the dis- 
tress of the young 
Count Dunois, 
who nourished a 
hopeless passion 
for her. 

In 1509 the 
King married Mar- 
euerite d’Angou- 
léme (sister of 
Francis, heir to 
the throne) to 
Charlesd’Alengon, 
and the wedding 
ceremonies were 
even more splen- 
did than those of 
the Marquis de 
Montferrat a little 
while beforehand ; 
for the young 
Francis held the 
lists against all 
comers in the 
tournament, 
dressed in white 
satin, and there 
was loud cheering 
from the whole 
company at his 
success. In 1510 
Machiavelli was in 
the chateau; but 
his presence is 


completely obscured by the arrival of another daughter, Renée, 
In January, 1514, Anne of Brittany was dead. 


to the Queen. 


Yet another company of ladies and gentle- 
men came upstairs with sheets and towels and warming pans 
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Her ‘ Perche aux Bretons” in the castle courtyard has now 
vanished, with the lovely pavilion she built in the gardens of 


which she was so 
fond; and a right 
royal funeral was 
given her to cele- 
brate the bearing 
of her body from 
Blois to the Cathe- 
dral of St. Denis. 
A third wife 
proved fatal. Louis 
All. gave way to 
Francis I., whose 
chief contribution 
to the chateau was 
the wing with the 
Open Staircase 
which has’ been 
already described. 
I must now 
pass rapidly on to 
the reign of Henry 
ITI. and the 
famous sitting of 
the States General 
held at Blois in 
1588. The scene 
isa very different 
one from that of 
1501. The simple 
domestic — happi- 
ness, the solid and 
royal respe 
ability, the hospit- 
able kindliness of 
Louis XII. have 
vanished. In their 
place is the subtle 
corruption of the 
last of the Valois, 
the intrigues of 
Catholic against 
Protestant, of the 
Ligue against the 
Court, of Guise 
against the King. 
Instead of Anne 
of Brittany and 
Mile. de Foix, we 
have Catherine de’ 
Medici, la Reine 
Margot, and all the 
decadent beauties 
of the Escadron 
Volant. It is not 
an atmosphere I 
like. But no one 
can call it dull. 
The Estates 
were summoned to 
Blois in Septem- 
ber, 1588, merely 
to temporise with 
inconvenient refor- 
mers and to delay 
reform. Henry 
II]. arrived at the 
chateau on. the 
eleventh of the 
month, in that 
state of peevish 
defiance which 
weak natures mis- 
take for courage. 
He proceeded to 
make as many 
changes in his 
Ministers and his 
surroundings as he 
could, under the 
impression that he 
was displaying his 
independence. The 
Chancellor, 
Cheverny, was 
dismissed, and left 
his chateau, for a 
home so near the 


Montholon, who took the seals, was so 
ignorant of the Court that he did not even recognise the Kir 
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It soon became obvious that Henry’s object was to surround 
himself with Ministers who would know no better than to carry 
out his wishes blindly. Guise laughed at the plan and welcomed 
it. In October the three Estates chose their Presidents. The 
Cardinal de Guise was elected by the Church, the Comte de 
Brissac by the Nobility, and Chapelle-Marteau for the Tiers- 
Etat. <A staircase led down from the wing of Francis I. to the 
Parliament Hall, where a dais had been built up for the King, 
who sat between Catherine de’ Medici, his mother, and his 
Queen, with Venddéme, Soissons, Montpensier, Nemours, Nevers 
and Retz close’ by 
him. Before him, 
facing the Deputies, 
sat Guise, in white 
satin, with a small, 
round, featnered cap. 

Proceedings began 
with an excellent 
speech from the King, 
who thoroughly under- 
stood the art of saying 
much and meaning 
nothing. “Je suis 
vostre roy,” for in- 
stance; ‘donne de 
Dieu, et suis seul qui 
le puis véritablement 
et jégitimement dire, 
c’est pourquoy je ne 
veux estre en cette 
monarchie que ce que 
[2 SUS. 6 5.45 “ASU 
even this was con- 
siderably better than 
the discourses which 
followed. Montholon 
recited the develop- 
ment and excellence of 
Assemblies General 
from the days of 
Solomon onwards. 
lhe Archbishop _ ot 
Bourges, comparing 
the utterances. of the 
King to Nestor’s wis- 
dom, went on to men- 
tion Moses and Her- 
cules, touching lightly 
on Nebuchadnezzar 
and Artaxerxes, and 
swelling his perora- 
tion with the mighty 
syllables of Argan- 
thonius. The King 
had arranged to put 
all the real sting of his 
speech in the printed 
version. But Guise 
was quite content with 
the honey, and Henry 
was forced to ‘‘ correct 
the proofs” as’ his 
master wanted. At the 
next sitting thecomedy 
was continued. Ap- 
parently giving in to 
Guise in everything, 
the King bided his 
time, and carefully 
affected a ceremonial 
formality for edicts and 
observances that were 
never meant to take 
their full effect. The 
Parliament proceeded 
to deliberate, and the 
Catholic League, em- 
boldened by success, 


almost openly threw — Copyright DOOR IN SOUTHERN WING. 


off the mask and 

virulently attacked the throne in one political pamphlet after 
another. Every concession Henry made was heralded as 
one more defeat, every delay he created was abused as 
an attempt to thwart “the wishes of the people.” He 
was a scoundrel, but it is almost impossible to help 
being sorry for him; and it is very easy to realise the cruel 
revenge into which he was eventually goaded. In the end it 
became an actual struggle for existence. The ancient and 
sacrosanct Majesty of France had been irretrievably weakened. 
The man who once was King had to fight for his life. As soon 
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as he realised this and made up his mind what he should do, his 
former weakness became a positive assistance to him. Nobody 
suspected what the end would be. The general derision was 
only heightened by the number of Capucin friars lodged 
by Henry in the top floors of the chateau. Whether their 
presence was a deliberate deception, with the object of still 
further encouraging the Party who talked of ‘tonsuring the 
King,” or whether it was suggested by the unhealthy 
prompting of a coward’s conscience, we shall never know. 
On December 18th Christine de Lorraine, sister of the 
Queen, was married 
by proxy to Ferdinand 
de’ Medici, Grand 
Duke of Tuscany, in 
the castle chapel ; and, 
before the festivities 
were over, Henry 
gathered a few of his 
closest friends in the 
apartments of his 
mother Catherine: 
Aumont, Rambouillet, 
Louis d’Angennes and 
one or two more. 
They determined on 
assassination. The 
King gloated over the 
details with all the 
ferocity of a weak man 
who has at last found 
accomplices. Guise 
was strong in the 
number of his adher- 
ents and in their devo- 
tion to his cause; but 
his very over - confi- 
dence became his ruin. 
It was necessary to 
choose a time and 
place when that con- 
fidence would be at its 
height. Whenever the 
King sent for Guise to 
his own apartments, 
the Duke’s suite 
poured in after bim 
and filled the Coun- 
cil Chamber, which 
opened out of the 
Open Staircase, in the 
first floor on the left 
as you ascended. On 
special days, the Coun- 
cil Chamber’s doors 
were guarded, and the 
Duke’s suite waited on 
the landings of the 
staircase or walked 
along the passage just 
outside it that led to 
the ‘*Perche aux 
Bretons”’ in the north- 
west corner of the 
courtyard, before Gas- 
ton d’Orléans pulled 
it all down to make 
room for Mansard’s 
buildings. Asummons 
to the King’s apart- 
ments at an early hour 
seemed the best oppor- 
tunity. Crillon—* le 
brave Crillon”’ — re- 
fused to be a mere 
assassin. On Decem- 
ber 21st, Loignac, first 
gentleman ot the bed- 
chamber, agreed ‘to 
do all that was neces- 
sary.” The Duke 
continued as haughty, as unbelieving, as before. He sent 
in his resignation as Lieutenant-General, in order to accept 
the post of Constable from Parliament. But the King put 
him off with the assurance that “in two or three days the 
position would be settled.” The castle seemed ful. of portents 
of catastrophe. But Guise paid no more heed to them than 
to the couplets which rained into his rooms from every side 
warnings, encouragements, threats. ‘‘No one would dare,” 
was his invariable reply, when he replied at all. To his friends: 
‘If I saw Death enter at the window, I would not open the 
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door to run away.” His acute political intuition kept him 
steady at his post. His undoubted courage, proved on many a 
field, minimised all fear of the consequences. His exaggerated 
self-assurance destroyed the last symptoms of precaution. His 
fate had come upon him, and he feared not to put it to 
the touch. The patience and the self-effacement of the 
King — which seriously alarmed the rest — seemed to him 


len Kore 
Plan No. 3.) 


only the natural development of a cowardly and _pietistic 
nature. At seven on the evening of the 22nd, Henry, who had 
given out that he was going a pilgrimage on the morrow, 
ordered a carriage to be ready early in the morning of the 
23rd, and sent messages to Guise, to the Cardinal and other 
Councillors to present themselves early in the King’s rooms 
that the necessary measures might be taken for the conduct of 
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‘ 


business in the King’s absence; he went to bed at midnight, 
after leaving word that he was to be called at four. Guise 
passed the night with the Marquise de Noirmoutiers. At 
four on the morning of the 23rd, du Halde sent word to 
the King that Bellegarde and Loignac with nine of the 
“‘Quarante-Cing ” were waiting. These went up into the rooms 
set apart for the monks, and were then brought down (by the 
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small secret staircase in the middle of the building) to the King’s 
bedroom, where they were posted. Aumont was sent into the 
Council Chamber with orders to begin the business of the day and 
keep watch over the Cardinal. Two of the royal chaplains were 
placed in the King’s oratory to pray “ for the success of a matter 
touching the peace of his kingdom.”’ Henry paced up and down 
from one room to another of his private apartments. The 
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Cardinal had reached the 
Council Chamber, but the 
Duke was still absent; and a 
cold rain beat against the castle 
windows. 

At last Guise crossed the 
courtyard. In the doorway of 
the Open Staircase Larchant 
and his men-at-arms met him 
with a petition for the arrears otf 
their pay. He promised what 
they wanted, and went up into 
the Council Chamber. Lar- 
chant’s men closed in behind 
him, and twenty guards moved 
up beyond him into the Cabinet 
Vieux. In the Council Chamber 
he found his brother the Car- 
dinal with Aumont, Retz and 
others. Feeling cold as he stood 
by the fire, he sent word to the 
Kine’s chamberlain for a box 
of prunes, which was brought 
to him. The business of the 
council had just begun again, 
when Révol opened the door 
with a message that the Duke 
was wanted by His Majesty. 
Guise threw what was left of the 
prunes onto the table, saluted the 
councillors, and went out. The 
door was shut behind him. Halt 
noticing that he was followed, he 
turned slightly, with his right 
hand on his beard, when Mont- 
sery rushed forward, threw up 
his arm and thrust a dagger 
at his throat. The Duke had 
scarcely time to shout for help 
bevore Jes Effrenats caught 
him by the leg, and Sainte- 
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BLINDING sun and intermittent gale of wind had to 
be faced by Cambridge when they kicked off on 
Wednesday, February 20th, towards the Pavilion end 
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nothing else, it has 
inaccessible spot within easy reach of Piccadilly, and the gates 
should benefit considerably. The ground was in perfect order, 
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SKETCH-PLAN OF CASTLE OF BLOIS. 
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Malines stabbed him at the 
back of the head. He threw 
them off in the sheer strength 
of his last agony, and dragged 
himself to the King’s bed with 
one choking cry for pity. He 
never spoke again. The King 
came in and ordered Beaulieu 
to search the body. In one 
pocket was a memorandum: 
“ Civil War in France would 
cost 700,000 crowns a month.” 
The Duke still breathed, but in 
another moment all was over. 
The Cardinal was seized and 
guarded in the Council Cham- 
ber. By the next morning both 
brothers were dead, and _ their 
ashes were cast into the Loire. 
Catherine, the Queen Mother, lay 
dying in the rooms beneath; 
but her only indignation 
was at realising that she had 
not been called in to advise 
or help. Within a year the 
King himself had been assas- 
sinated. 

After the tragedy of the 
Open Staircase, the records of 
the wing of Gaston d’Orléans on 
the west side of the courtyard 
are as dull as the architecture 
which contains them. The 
episodes of the escape of Marie 
de’ Medici add no dignity to 
either. Before the death of 
Louis XIV., Blois began to be 
neglected. In the reign of his 
successor, it was finally deserted 
by the Court. 

THEODORE ANDREA Cook. 


ASSOCIATION MATCH. 


and a good and most evenly contested match ended in favour of 
The Light Blues at once started 
attacking, and by short quick passes threatened the Oxford goal 
two or three times in the first ten minutes, Mr. Farnfield, the 
old Sidcup boy, doing some very valuable work at inside left. 
But the Cambridge centre and outside left, while dribbling 
with excellert judgment, have not learnt the 
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all-importar-t lesson of getting 
into the back just before he 
kicks; in fact, more than once 
they did not hustle him at all, 
but merely looked on. Then, 
as was natural with such a 
wind blowing, Oxford took up 
the attack, and though they by 
no means had the whole of 
the game, yet by half-time had 
put on two goals: one off a 
ball which, as it appeared from 
where the writer stood, was 
checked dead by the wind and 
then curled back just inside 
the post. The second score 
was the result of a very clever 
bit of work on the part of 
Mr. Lacon, who managed to 
hook the ball back just as it 
was going over the line outside 
the right goal-post and then got 
it right across the mouth of 
goal for Mr. Davis to put 
through. Both the Cambridge 





backs were playing a sound PASS INTERCEPTED BY THE OXFORD HALF. 

game, getting in a fair amount 

of long low kicks, and the goalkeeper in the most trying of whistle went at half-time, it hardly seemed as if the Dark Blues 
positions in the first half did as well as could be expected, had done enough to win the game. However, on restarting it 





THE RESULT OF A_ CHARGE. 


and by combining with the back at the kick-off got the ball was they who first took up the attack, and pretty hot they made 
well away up the field on several occasions. In fact, when the it for the Cambridge goal. The Light Blue halves were not keeping 


their places, and when their 
forwards had rundownand were 
checked were frequently not 
there to force home the attack. 
Mr. Mugliston was a tower ot 
strength to his side from start 
to finish, but Oxford were 
playing distinctly the better 
game, and though from a pass 
from Mr. Farnfield, Mr. Cor- 
nelius beat the Oxford goal- 
keeper with a stinging drive, 
and later on Mr. Tudor Owen 
hit the cross-bar, the Cam- 
bridge play as a whole was 
disappointing. The three lines 
were not working together. 
Time was taken off for one or 
twoslight accidents, and during 
the last quarter of an hour the 
excitement ran high. ‘True, 
the sun had gone in, but wit! 
the wind still high Cambridge 
might and, indeed, should have 
scored not once or twice. But 
again their second line were 
not doing their share; there 
was an absence of terrier-like 


A THROW-IN BY CAMBRIDGE. tackling andsmart following up, 
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nor did the backs and halves seem to appreciate the fact 
that on such a day shooting from anywhere over the half- 
way line was the game; try as the Light Blue forwards 
would, they could not get their shots through the Oxford 
backs bunched in goal. The Dark Blues were playing a mag- 
nificent game behind, Mr. Appleton, an old Shrewsbury boy, 
again and again saving the most awkward situations. He hasa 
wonderfully good head too. Few goalkeepers would have had 
the coolness and dexterity to avoid “carrying”? as he did on 
more than one occasion. Of the Oxford full backs we perhaps 
saw most of Mr. Sneil because there was more to see. His 
superiority in height enabled him to head or reach a ball before 
ever it came within playing range of his smaller opponents, and 
his partner and halves were doing their share well. They may 
have had some luck, but they deserved it all. They went in straight 
and hard and—more important still—instantaneously ; and that 
was exactly what their opponents’ halves and centre forward had 
not been doing. The latter has not learnt to charge without 
turning his back, and, consequently, the Oxford backs had a 
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HIEKIE is no parish official of the old type who fills a 
more agreeabie place in the imagination than the parish 
clerk. In our day, it is true, his glory has departed. 
The era of bumbledom has ended. Education has now 
become so general that the ignorance of that old parish 

official would no longer be tolerated. Music, too, has made such 
progress that there is probably no congregation in Great Britain 
where the old-fashioned choir canbe seen. Whenthe ancient pitchi- 
pipe was superseded by the tuning-fork and the miscellaneous 
instruments of the village choir gave place to the harmonium, 
part of the clerk’s vocation was gone. Indeed, it would be 
dificult now, without reference to the various allusions in 
literature, to realise what the parish clerk was like in the olden 
time. His dress has been admirably described in an old number 
of Addison’s Spectator. The great essayist enables us to picture 
him by means of such details as that he had a “e@rave countenance” 
seen under a short wig, that his dress was either of black cloth 
or of dark camblet trimmed with black, and that he went about with 
mourning gloves and hatbands. Mr. P. H. Ditchfield has, there- 
fore, chosen a most interesting theme for his book, The Parish 
Clerk (Methuen). In it he has evidently undertaken a labour of 
love, and the result is a complete book on the subject that cannot 
but have a deep and permanent interest, especially for those who 
live in country parishes. He has himself realised vividly the 
character with whom he had to deal. He tells us that when the 
time came for singing the metrical Psalm the clerk gave out the 
number in loud tones: 


** Let us sing to the praise and glory of God the one hundred and fourth 
Psalm, first, second, seving (seven), and eleving verses with the Doxology.” 
Then he pulled his pitch-pipe from the dusty cushions of his 
seat, and ascended the stairs leading to the west gallery, where the 
blowing of his pipe gave the basses, tenors and sopranos their 
notes. In those days many village churches had bands composed 
of fiddles, flutes, clarionets and sometimes bassoons and a drum. 
“*Let’s go and hear the baboons” said a notable clerk, who 
invariably read *‘ Cheberims and Sepherims.” The singing in a 
church must have been good to hear, as everyone bawled as loud 
as he could, and the rivalry of the instruments in the production 
of noise produced something worse than Babel. No one could 
sleep through the terrible din, says Mr. Ditchfield. He adds 
that the anthems were terrible inflictions, and goes on to quote 
the remark ol a singer, that ‘*Some put their trust in charrots 
and some in ’crses,” but they did not “ quite pat off the stephany,” 
meaning symphony. After this came the barrel-organs, to 
which accidents occasionally happened, as at Aston Church, 
Yorkshire, some time in the thirties, when the singing of ahymn 
came to a sudden stop and the clerk was seen making his way to 
the front of the singing-gallery, whence, in a loud voice, he said 
to the vicar, ‘* Please, sor, an-ell ’as coom off.” The office of 
parish clerk dates back to the time of Augustine and King 
Ethelbert, when a parish clerk signified one “who belonged to 
the rank of minor orders and assisted the parish priest in the 
services of the parish church.” Then he is a somewhat quiet 
figure until the sixteenth century, when we find references to him 
in various documents. In 1545-46 we learn from the church- 
warden’s account-books at St. Giles’s, Reading, that: 


Whitborne, the clerk, received 12s. towards his wages, and he ‘‘ to be 
bound to teche ij children free for the quere.” 


After the Reformation it is remarkable that the same clerk 
continued in office at this church. Of course, his duties and his 
emoluments must have changed. In Roman Catholic days it 
was customary for the priest to bless a loaf of bread, which was 
afterwards distributed to the parishioners. This duty was done by 
the clerk, in return for which he received a small fee. It seems 
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comparatively easy time with him on several occasions, while 
now and again he forgot apparently to charge at all. Mr. 
Farnfield, his outside, Mr. Yates and the Repton pair, Messrs. 
Young and Birks, were all playing good, sound football, Mr. 
Young, by the way, being plucky enough to play it in spectacles, 
as did the Oxford goalkeeper. To turn to the Oxford team. 
Their forwards if anything were not quite so strong as those of 
Cambridge, but their concerted performance was better. This 
may seem a paradox, but the excellent support given them by 
their halves, Mr. G. N. Foster, Mr. Howell-/ones and Mr. Hunt, 
made all the difference. These three worked hard from start to 
finish, never allowing to appear that fatal gap between the lines 
which robs both attack and defence of all their terrors; and 
certainly in the last quarter of an hour the Dark Blue defence 
was worth watching, whether it was Mr. Tetley’s tackling, 
Mr. Snell’s heading, or Mr. Appleton’s defence in goal. The 
ground was in perfect condition, and a harder-fought, better- 
played match between the Universities has not been seen for a 
good many years. 


THE WEEK. 


to have been difficult to collect the money for it, as various 
allusions to this occurred in the parish books. A document in the 
parish chest at Morebath sheds some curious light on his other 
emoluments. It was decided between 1531 and 1536 that the 
clerk should have ‘a steche of clene corn” from every household 
if there should be any corn; if not, 3d. in place of corn. Also 
he was to receive 1d. a quarter from every household, and 2d. 
for every wedding and funeral, and at shearing-time enough 
wooi for a coat. lurther, it was agreed that he should have a 
“‘clerk’s ale,” or, as we should call it now, a benefit. On these 
occasions the churchwardens bought or received as presents a 
large quantity of malt which they brewed as beer. Then 

Tie village folk collected other provisions, and assembled in the church 
house, where there were spits and crocks and other utensils for dressing a 
feast. Old and young gathered together; the churchwardens’ ale was sold 
freely. The young folk danced, or played at bowls or practised archery, the 
old people looking gravely on and enjoying the merry-making. 
At Morebath the clerk had ‘an ale” at Faster, and it was 
avreed that ‘*the parish should help to drink him a cost of ale in 
the church house.” The “ale” was, no doubt, in time abused. 
The damsels who lived in Robin Hood’s bower were, perhaps, 
a little too merry, the heels of the dancers too light and the ale 
itself, to put the matter delicately, was a little too strong. The 
eccentricities of the clerk seem to have been very amusing. 
There was one Thomas Milborne, clerk of Eastham, of whom it 
was complained that 


he singeth the Psalms in the church with such a jesticulous tone and 
altisonant voice, viz.: squeaking like a gelded pig, which doth not only 
interrupt the other voices, but is altogether dissonant and disagreeing unto 
any musical harmony, and he hath been requested by the minister to leave it, 
but he doth obstinately persist and continue therein. 


Many of them were like the mistress of a dame school, who, 
when her pupils came to such a name as Nebuchadnezzar, passed 
it by with the remark, “ That’s a bad word, child. Go on to the next 
verse.” David Diggs used always to read the proper names in one 
of the Psalms, ‘* Odommities, Osmallities, and Mobbities,” and 
when remonstrated with, replied, ‘‘ Yes, no doubt, but that’s 
noigh enow. Sea-town folic understand Oi very well.” ‘ Levia- 
than” was a word that frequently led to errors. A shoemaker 
clerk used to call it “ That great leather thing.” Mr. Ditchfield 
tells us of a clerk who took it out of the parson by his use of 
accent when he read the Psalm, “If 1 be hungry, I will not tell 
thee,” casting a rather scornful glance at the parson. Somewhat 
akin to this was the wit of one who had a shrewish wife, and 
he rolled out, instead of ** Woe is me that I am constrained 
to dwell with Mesech!” ‘* Woe is me, that I constrained to 
dwell with Missis /’’ From the numerous epitaphs quoted, we 
can form a fair idea of the general character of the parish clerk. 
At Scothorne in Lincolnshire there is one to a sexton-ringer-clerk : 


Alas poor John 
Is dead and gone 
Who often toll’d the Bell 
And with a spade 
Dug many a grave 
And said Amen as well. 
At King’s Norton there is an old gravestone erected to the 
memory of Isaac Ford, the shoemaker, who was for sixty-two years 
parish clerk of King’s Norton and who died on July roth, 1755, 
aged eighty-five years. Beneath it is another interesting inscrip- 
tion to the effect that ‘‘ Henry Ford, son of Isaac, who died on 
11 July, 1795, aged eighty-one, was also parish clerk for forty 
years.” The two men thus held continuous office for 102 years. 
Mr. Ditchfield gives an exhaustive account of the Worshipful 
Company of Parish Clerks; but the most amusing chapter he 
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has written is that devoted to the clerk giving out notices. An 
old Shropshire clerk gave out on Easter Day the following extra- 
ordinary notice: 

**Last Friday was Good Friday, but we’ve forgotten un; so next Friday 
will be.” 
Many anecdotes are given relating to the sporting proclivities 
of the old parson. About 1850 a clerk gave out in his rector’s 
hearing this notice: 

‘*There’ll be no service next Sunday, as the rector’s going out grouse- 
shooting.” 
A clerk in a South Country parish, to the rector’s horror, 
shouted out in loud, sonorous tones one Sunday : 


“This is to give notice, no suvviss here this arternoon, becos measter 
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meyans to get to Worthing to-night to be in good toime for reayces 
to-morrow mornin’.” 
Here, too, is an amusing story of sport: 

A wedding was proceeding in a Devonshire church, and when the 

happy pair were united and the Psalm was just about to be said, the 
clerk called out, ‘‘ Please to make ’aste, sir, or he’ll be gone afore you 
have done.” The parson nodded and looked inquiringly at the clerk, 
who said, ** He’s turned into the vuzz bushes down in ten acres. Do look 
sharp, sir.”’ 
It would be delightful to linger at greater length over these 
amusing pages. But Mr. Ditchfield must have got together 
nearly all the available lore about his subject, and his volume is 
well entitled to be called ‘ The Book of the Parish Clerk.” 


SHOOTING. 


PHASIANUS MONGOLICUS. 
By Lorp Ernest HamILton. 
OTWITHSTANDING the deserved and increasing 
popularity of the Mongolian pheasant, there is, beyond 
question, a large section of the shooting world to 
which the bird is still a complete stranger, even by 
reputation, and, consequently, as regards its most 
essential characteristics. This is regrettable, inasmuch as the 
clamour for these birds, and their eggs, in all the graduated 
degrees of purity, has called to life a host of those spurious 
products which are inseparable from a condition of limited supply 
and unsatisfied demand. In all directions Mongolians have of 
late sprung into being with a rapidity that is surprising when 
checked with the actual importation of these birds from Mongolia. 
In 1906, for instance, Carl Hagenbeck, the sole importer of these 
birds, and, incidentally, the largest importer of wild animals in 
the world, had one consignment only of 280 birds sent to him by 
his agents in Mongolia. These birds came across the continents 
of Asia and Europe on a land journey that lasted 62 days, and of 
the 280 that started, 80 only arrived alive. Tor the cocks Herr 
Hagenbeck charges £5 f.o.b. Hamburg, and, though every pre- 
caution is taken in the packing of the birds, the inevitable rough 
handling by sea and land porters often results in one or more 
arriving dead or crippled. When, therefore, we take into con- 
sideration that by far the ‘greater portion of Hagenbeck’s annual 
consignments are bespoken for Woburn and Tring Parks, it 
becomes tolerably clear that for some time to come the number of 
pure birds available for sale must be extremely limited. This is 
a pity, but it is not such a pity as the fact that, in consequence 
of the demand, birds and eggs are being freely advertised as of 
the Mongolian blood which have a questionable claim to such a 
title; for the inevitable tendency of such a practice must be to 
discredit this really magnificent bird in the minds of all who fal! 
victims to these deceptions. 

lor the safeguarding of a callow public it may not be out of 
place to draw attention to some of the specific points by which 
genuine birds may be distinguished from pretenders. An egg, of 
course, is always an egg, and only the source from which it comes 
can be a guarantee of its genuineness; but a bird carries its own 
credentials. Cocks of the first year have chest and back of a 
uniform coppery maroon colour, shot with olive green, and 
entirely free from the small yellow feathers that give a spotted 
appearance to the back of the common pheasant. The rump 
feathers are olive green, and the tail is longer and distinctly 
redder than in the ordinary pheasant. The head is dark green, 
and the upper wing and collar white. In each succeeding year 
the plumage becomes a shade darker and the white more em- 
phasised by contrast. The wing-spread is remarkably large, and 
in their second and third years Mongolians attain to a size and 
weight never approached by the common pheasant. 

The hens are of alight cream colour, and their markings 
assume the appearance of spots rather than of bars; their tails 
are unusually long, and the iris of the eye of a vivid pale yellow. 
This yellow iris is, in fact, the hall-mark of the Mongolian blood 
among hens. Unfortunately, however, the degree of intensity of 
the yellow does not vary pro vata with the amount of Mongolian 
blood in the bird, for we not infrequently find the iris as vividly 
yellow in the half-bred bird as in the pure. In the quarter-bred 
bird, however, it deepens into a fiery orange, and in any thinner 
strain relapses into the mottled russet brown that characterises 
the iris of the common hen pheasant. 

In half-bred cocks the yellow feathers in the back are still 
in evidence, and the chief distinguishing marks are an increased 
whiteness of the upper wing and a general tendency towards that 
maroon tint which is so essentially Mongolian. In the three- 
quarter cock the yellow feathers have all but disappeared, and the 
general maroon tint and whiteness of wing are far more em- 
phasised; and in the next cross, 2.e., the seven-eighths cock, the 
bird should be indistinguishable from the pure. It is worthy of 
note, too, that the Mongolian element in cross-bred birds seems 
to become more pronounced as they get older. 


That the poults of this species are easier to rear than any 
other sporting pheasants is now so generally admitted that it is 
needless to dwell on the subject. ‘To what this unusual vigour 
may be due is not quite clear. Half-bred hens will lay a dis- 
tinctly larger and solider egg than common hens, but the secret 
cannot be entirely here; for, while half-bred hens mated with 
half-bred cocks will lay noticeably larger eggs than common hens 
mated with pure cocks, still in each case the eggs are half 
Mongolian, and in each case the poults appear equally vigorous. 
However, whatever the cause, the fact remains that they are a 
very hardy and a very beautiful species, and their introduction 
cannot fail to have a beneficial effect on pheasant - shooting 
generally as soon as they become plentiful enough to be freely 
offered to the shooting public. The establishment of a breed on 
lines that can be permanently maintained without inbreeding 
must necessarily occupy several years and call for considerable 
capital outlay. Mr.C. E. M. Russell, however, is already breed- 
ing the pure article in some numbers, and there is one other game 
farm that is treading close on his heels. The danger is that those 
who started late in the race may try to make up leeway and 
maintain the Mongolian element in their stock by inbreeding. 
This is a real and imminent danger; for in this case all the 
splendid natural characteristics of the breed will inevitably be 
watered down and discounted by the deteriorating effect of this 
fatal practice, and, as a consequence, the bird will speedily lose 
the superiority over the ordinary pheasant which, at the moment, 
it can undoubtedly claim, and will thus lapse into disrepute. That 
such a calamity should, if possible, be averted should be the aim 
of all true sportsmen, 

MERITS OF ‘THE MONGOLIANS, 
IT is mere than probable that Lord Ernest Hamilton, in his above remarks, 
is taking rather too much for granted a considerable familiarity with the 
merits of the Mongolian pheasant and its crosses on the part of a large 
number of his readers. We have every reason to think that these are merits 
which will be quite appreciated by many who have seen, and by almost all 
who have reared, the birds; but it is wonderful to how large a proportion of 
shooters they remain unknown. Considering, however, Lord Ernest Hamilton’s 
judicious comments, it does not seem altogether an ill thing that a knowledge 
of the merits of the Mongolian should spread slowly, as otherwise the 
demand would exceed the supply even more than it does. One of the points 
which we have heard urged against the Mongolians is, so far as we are able 
to judge, not at al! justified by the facts, namely, that they are exceedingly 
apt to stray. There is no doubt that this has been the tendency of some of 
the new kinds of pheasants which have been introduced to some coverts, such 
as the Japanese, for instance ; but on the best and most extensive enquiry we 
are not able to find that it is a true bill in case of the Mongolians. Keepers 
do not claim for them any very decided superiority under this head, as com- 
pared with the older species of pheasant, but certainly they do not admit any 
inferiority in this valuable respect. We may decidedly take it that they will 
stay at home at least as well as the commoner kinds, As for their many advan- 
tages, they are bigger and better on table, they fly quite as high and fast, if 
not higher and faster, and, most important of ail, they are very much more 
easy to rear and very much less liable to suffer from the ills to which pheasant 
flesh is heir. These are amply sufficient recommendations to prove the 
excellence of these birds. 
RABBITS IN COVERT. 

Where there are many rabbits in coverts, it is almost necessary, in the 
interest of the agriculture of the neighbouring fields, that wire-netting be 
put round the coverts in order to keep the rabbits off the crops. This is 
well enough in a country where there are no foxes, but it has its drawbacks 
in a district where the hunt expects foxes to be found, Pheasants are very 
frequently ‘‘cornered” by foxes up against the wire, forget to take wing 
in time, and so are caught and killed. The cunning keeper, in times of snow, 
will leave open the gates of such wire-enclosed coverts, so that the rabbits 
may get into the fields for food, instead of barking all the trees and browsing 
on all the undergrowth in the covert. 

Srruri’s REFERENCE TO THE AGE GF STAGs. 

A corr.spondent, writing about the discussion which has been going on 
in some recent numbers of Counrry LIF as to the age of red-deer stags, 
draws our attention to a passage in Strutt’s ‘‘Sports and Pastimes ” 
which gives a very much more liberal length of life than we find 
generally accorded to them. The passage is taken from a manuscript 
which was written in French, although apparently in connection with 
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3ritish sport, and very possibly by a Norman writer settled in Great Britain. 
It may be noted that our correspondent, perhaps judiciously, makes no 
comment on the authority or knowledge of the original author, but it is also 
worth remembering that the manuscript was written at a time when the stag, 
or hart, was a more common object of the chase in England than it is now, 
and that a considerable familiarity with it is fairly to be supposed. The 
passage quoted is as follows: ‘‘ The beasts of the chase in some (books) 
are more multifarious and divided into two classes; the first, called beasts 
of the sweet flight, are the buck, the doe, the bear, the reindeer, the elk, 
and the spytard, which, as the author himself informs us, is a hart one hundred 
years old.” hata hart of centenarian age should have a special name appro- 
priated to him is certainly evidence that he was not regarded as very 
exceptional, Of course, the comment which readily suggests itself is that 
evidence of the age of any creature for which it is claimed that it so much 
exceeded the average lifetime of a man must be very open to question, 
THE PARTRIDGE STOCK FOR 1907. 

With the shooting for the season over, and St. Valentine’s Day, proverbial 
date for the birds’ betrothals, well past, we begin to consider the coming 
nesting-time and the chances of next season’s stock. It isa curious thing 
about the partridge, the bird with which most of this speculation is concerned, 
that in respect of the date of the hatch-out of its new brood it is always very 
exact, but in the date at which it pairs is exceedingly variable and subject to 
weather conditions, In the past season, for example, the birds were going in 
pairs in some places just before Christmas; but then the sudden severe cold 
came and there was no more sign of pairing until a far later date. Whether, 
however, the pairing be early or late, the hatch of the great majority of 
chicks is almost exactly at the same date, though it is a date which varies 
with the locality, In all probability the stock left for breeding, taking all 
the country over, is well up to the average, but it is variable. Those places 
which suffered most severely from the thunder rains when the chicks were 
young last year will hardly have recovered from that visitation, but the 
rumbers of the birds elsewhere were so good that the average is likely to be 
well maintained. It is not, however, quite in human nature to be able to 
take full satisfaction for the failure of one’s own birds from the fact that one’s 
neighbour’s are more than usually good. 


[Further notes on Shooting will be found on our later pages.) 


THE WATERLOO CUP. 


HAT the Greyhounds’ Derby has been won by Long Span, a dog 

owned, kred and nominated by so good a sportsman as Sir 

Robert Jardine, is « matter of satisfaction to all who have the 

interests of coursing at heart. It is seldom that a dog can run 
successfully through all the courses of a Waterloo Cup without 

being, to some extent, favoured by fortune; but Long Span seems 

to have won fairly on his merits. There is no saying, though, what might have 
happened had not Crash killed so soon in the first round. He was quicker than 
Long Span out of the slips, and although Sir Robert Jardine’s dog raced past, 
was leading a couple of lengths at the turn and scored again before 
letting Crash ip, he had none the best of some of the exchanges which 


followed, and after another sequence had gone in his favour Crash 
became very busy, and was, if anything, the better of the two whcn he 





put himself out of court by a kill. In his course with Hoprend, Sir 
Robert Jardine’s dog showed by far the more brilliant speed of the two; 
he was a good three lengths ahead at the turn, and scored well for the second 
and third points before an exchange took place, when he again took possession 
and scored a couple more points before coming a tremendous cropper, 
immediately after which Hoprend ran right into his hare. When drawn 
against Platonic, Long Span again gave a tremendous display of speed when 
he shot past and went round with his hare leading by a good two lengths, 
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and during the second turn, before a ‘‘ break back” on the part of the hare 
let in Platonic; the latter made good use of his opportunity, but lost his legs as 
the hare broke clean and let up Long Span, who shot ahead, wrenched, hoist 
and killed. Improving on his work, Long Span beat Glenbridge in the 
deciding course quite in the style of a brilliant greyhound, Wilkinson 
delivered his charges from a beautiful ‘‘slip.” Long Span immediately 
drew clear, and, driving on with tremendous fire and dash, was leading by four 
lengths when he brought his hare round. Maintaining his lead after a 
beautiful turn, he scored again, and then after a quick wrench picked up his 
hare and won a short but remarkably decisive course. 


‘ 8 = y 
FROM THE FARMS. 
Tue CuLtivaTIon oF ASPARAGUS IN FRANCE. 

HEE small holders of France find that asparagus is one of 
the most suitable crops for their purpose. There is no 
risk about the business, since this plant does not suffer 
much from disease. Expensive machines are not 
required, and the capital outlay need not be great. At 

the same time, the market is large and increasing, as the con- 
sumers of asparagus are continually multiplying in number, and 
the tendency is for it to come down in price until it is within the 
reach of everybody. Some experiments have recently been 
made in regard to its cultivation, which are sure to interest 
English growers. The soil where these were made, it should be 
noted, is light and sandy, poor in clay and humus, and con- 
sequently the manurial constituents are easily washed out by 
rain. The growers rely chiefly on farmyard manure; but in 
addition a fertiliser may be used, and one which proved very 
suitable for light, sandy soils, with a permeable sub-soil, was 
composed of 2cwt. to 24cwt. of basic slag, 14cwt. of nitrate 
of soda and 3cwt. of sulphate of potash per acre. The basic 
slag was put on in the course of the winter at the same time as 
the farmyard manure. The sulphate of potash and part of the 
nitrate was applied early in March. For less sandy soil or light 
loam larger quantities of manure are recommended, viz., 14cwt. to 
2cwt. of mineral superphosphate, 1}cwt. to 24cwt. of nitrate of soda 
and #cwt. to 14cwt. of sulphate of potash. Weare told that the 
“full effect will not be obtained the first year, but in subsequent 
years the crowns of asparagus will be much more vigorous, and 
the unused manurial constituents will serve to enrich the 
stores of plant food in the soil.” ‘The experts who conducted 
the experiments say that there is no ground for the belief 
entertained by some growers “that the use of chemical manures 
will shorten the productive period of the asparagus-beds.” 

Tue OutLook In Marcu. 

It is undeniable that the hard weather of the past few weeks 
has been severely felt by the farmer. During the winter, 
which has been prolonged beyond the average, the supply of 
forage was uncommonly small, andsthere 
would have been a difficulty in supplying 
the demand even had the season turned 
out mild. But the very hard weather, 
occurring as it did in the midst of the 
lambing season, has greatly increased 
the difficulties which beset the stock 
farmer, and many flock-masters are 
hard put to it to find the necessary 
upkeep for their animals. It has been 
somewhat difficult to winter not only 
sheep, but cattle and horses, and it will 
not be surprising if the Shire Show, 
which opens this week, shows some 
trace in the exhibits of the unfavour- 
able weather we have had. Still, it has 
not come at a bad time. A hard frost 
in March has the effect of holding back 
vegetation and preventing anything in 
the shape of premature growth; but, on 
the other hand, it is much more bearable 
now than it would be after Easter. If 
by having a frost in February we can 
avoid hard weather in April or May 
the farmer will reap the benefit thereof 
in the autumn. 

Tue New Feepine Srurrs Act. 

Some considerable differences of 
opinion were expressed at the Farmers’ 
Club on Monday, when there was a 
large gathering to hear Dr. Voelcker, 
consulting chemist to the Royal Agri- 
cultural Society, lecture onthe Fertilisers 
and Feeding Stuffs Act of 1g06. The great analyst had very little 
to say in favour of this legislation. He thinks it little better than 
the Act of 1893, which he considers is a failure and a dead letter. 
One point which he seemed to regard as an exception to his general 
condemnation was that the extension of a guarantee of oil-and 
albuminoids in the case of artificially-prepared feeding stuffs 
might prove beneficial. But even here his argument was that 
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there is a natural variation which the law will not check. In the 
case of feeding stuffs coming from abroad they are not so?d with 
a guarantee, and as a farmer cannot give a better warranty 
than he possesses the Act is very likely to become of no 
avail. In Dr. Voelcker’s own words, “ It contains a reservation that 
the vendor may escape the penal clauses if he can show that he, 
in turn, purchased with a warranty or that he did not know, or 
could not reasonably have known, that the article was different 
from what he guaranteed.” His general conclusion was that 
the farmer has no greater safeguard than before that what he 
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purchases is at all worth the money he is asked for it. ‘ The 
new Act comes in with all its provisions as to guarantees, 
‘limits of error,’ County Council inspectors, sampling, analys- 
ing, prosecution and the like, but it is yet perfectly open to 
a vendor to sell with strict conformity to the Act, and yet 
charge whatever he likes.” Mr. Bowen Jones and some others 
refused to agree with Dr. Voelcker, but they did not convince 
him that he was wrong. On the contrary, when replying to 
their criticisms he repeated and emphasised his condemnation 
of the Act. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE SERVANTS’ COMPENSATION ACT. 

[To THE Epiror oF ‘‘ Country LIFE.” ] 
Sir,—I wonder whether the Labour members who are responsible for this 
unjust Act (iramed for the benefit of their own friends and relations) are 
aware how it is already beginning to recoil on their own class—namely, by 
people withdrawing their subscriptions to all charities connected with the 
poor, hospitals included; putting down the number and reducing the 
wages of their servants; parting with and refusing to engage those who are 
delicate ; ceasing to employ charwomen. In many cases it will affect the 
actual labourers themselves, as is shown in an excelient article in the Daziy 
Mail of February 20th, headed ‘‘ An Unlimited Liability Act,” by a solicitor, 
in which he quotes various instances, and remarks that ‘‘the framers never 
contemplated that labour would fall under a liability intended for capital.” 
Also that, though one may insure against risks, it will be no guarantee that 
one will be exempt from liability, ‘‘ it depending on the nature and circum- 
stance of the case.” The clause which holds an employer responsible after 
discharge up to six months is most objectionable and unfair. It will also 
cripple trade, as many will give up housekeeping, and live in boarding- 
houses and hotels rather than face such risks. Can the public not rise and 
protest, or petition against the injustice of the whole thing ?—A DisGusrED 
HOUSEHOLDER, 





SHAKESPEARE’S YELLOW ROSE. 
(To tHE Epiror oF ‘*Counrry LIFE.” 
S1R,—Could you tell the readers of your paper anything of the yellow 
cabbage rose, said by ‘‘ Fiona Macleod” to have come into notice soon 
after the death of Shakespeare. Does it still exist, and what is it called? 
We should be very grateful for information. —RosE-GROWER. 





BIRD-TABLES. 
(To tHE Epitror oF ‘Country LIFE.”} 

S1r,—Perhaps it may interest some of your readers to hear how we arrange 
our breakfast-tables for the birds. Some young spruces about 5ft. to 7ft. 
high are cut down and fastened to the corner posts of the balustrade of a 
small terrace outside my window and then decked out as Christmas-trees for the 
birds. Ornamental gourds in white, green and orange, in different shapes 
but not too large, are fastened to the branches. A hole is made on one 
side, and soon the tits will be in and out of them all day, hollowing them 
out completely. They are then filled with seeds or fat, heads of sunflowers 
are tied to the stems of the trees, and bunches of berries of the mountain 
ash to the branches, as well as cocoanuts and walnuts cut in half, half-rotten 
apples and pieces of lard. Below on the terrace, seeds, bread-crumbs, bits 
of meat and kitchen scraps are spread, also some nuts for the squirrels. — 
ALEXANDRA VON BOESELAGER, Heessen, Westfalen, 


[To tHE Epiror oF ‘* COUNTRY LIFE.”’] 
Sir,—I should like to tell your correspondent ‘* D, H.” that my experience, 
after close and long observation, is that all titmice seem to prefer a meaty 
bone to cocoanuts. I give them plenty of both. All birds seem very fond 
of the bones: perhaps chaffinches the least so, I am sure that too much 
cocoanut must be as bad for the tits as rich hempseeds are for canaries and 
bullfinches. —R. Owen, Belmount Hall, Ambleside. 
MY TAME PARTRIDGES. 
[To THE Epiror oF ** CountRY LIFE.”’] 

Sir,—Having had some partridges this year which have been apparently 
tamer than usual I am sending a short account and photograph of them. 
Some eges which were cold were brought to us one night and sat under a 
hen and g little ones hatched in the last week in June. When first hatched 
they are like small balls of wool and so fluffy and when only one day old 
can run so fast; 3 died very soon but 6 lived. They slept with the hen 
till early in Aug., and then jugged in the garden they never walked to the 
place where they are going to jug but flew; they do not sleep with their 
heads outwards but anyway. They were never penned except once when 
a week old and then for about 3 hours and when let out they ran about like 
mad, The first time they left the garden was in the evening early in Sept. 
and about five of us went and drove them down the road and when we got 
them nearly to the garden they rose and went into the field again and we left 
them and next morning they came back to the garden where four of them 
lived to the middle of Jan. going away every night to sleep. (Two had 
been killed by a cat.) They continued to come and eat out of my hand just 
as they did when they were little things. Their feeding-place was the 
doorstep of the house and the first to arrive always clucked for the others 
to come and if I moved they would hiss like a snake. After having eaten 
their corn they always eat grass and it is remarkable how much they do eat. 
The grass was growing just in front of the door. Their favourite place was 
the Asparagus bed until it died and then they lived in the cabbages for a 
time. It was so pretty to see them play hide and seek around the row of 
sweet peas. They would cock up their tails and put their heads down and 
run after each other hissing. We also had two pheasants who used to play 





with them in the same way. When they were going away to roost they 
always called to each other, not the usual partridge call but a little sort of 
cluck and until all four (two cocks and two hens) made that noise they would 
never go. In the beginning of Janry. they did not come back every day we 
thought they had gone away but on the 28 one of the hen birds was in 
the garden I ran out to feed it, it came and fed out of my hand clucking 
all the time. Another partridge then came up over some steps in the 
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garden and directly it saw me it called and ran about the grass much 
frightened and would not come and feed, but in a minute or two flew away. 
This happened again about 3 or 4 days afterwards but the wild one would 
not come into the garden remaining outside the wall calling all the time. 
My hen bird eat out of my hand as fast as she could, calling to the other 
between every two or three mouthfuls, and did not stay to eat any grass. I 
feel sure my birds have paired with wild ones. Since that day none of them 
have been seen inthe garden but about a week ago two partridges flew 
past the house and one of them called when it saw me in the garden,— 
FrANCES MADGE Popr, Copplestone, N. Devon. 

[We have printed the interesting letter of Frances Madge Pope exacily 
as it was received. She tells us that she is just thirteen years of age. The 
letter does great credit both to her heart and head.—Ep. ] 


BIRDS AND THE CALENDAR 
{To THE Epiror oF ‘‘Country LIFE.”’] 

Sir,—Every naturalist will have remarked the accurate knowledge that many 
birds seem to possess as to times and seasons. How far this is instinctive 
and how far it depends upon their power of observation it would be difficult 
to say. All the animal world appears to know a Sunday from a weekday 
The extraordinary punctuality with which migratory birds, especially swallows 
and the cuckoo, arrive at our shores year after year almost to a day is very 
remarkable. The pairing of partridges is one of the most regular events in 
Nature’s calendar. There is a tradition in Lancashire, and perhaps elsewhere, 
that the rooks always commence building on the first Sunday in March. 
This has been frequently verified by observation, and the punctuality of 
the rocks might almost claim to exceed the limits of coincidence.— 
P. MorGAN WATKINS, The Dene, Caterham. 


SIBERIAN GOLDEN PLOVER IN THE BRITISH ISLES. 
{To tH Epiror oF ‘Country Lire.” ] 
Sik,—Can you tell me of an authenticated case of the Siberian golden 
plover being killed in Ireland or England of recent years? I think some 
few weeks ago I read a note on it in COUNTRY LiFE, and I should be glad 
if you could give me some information on the point, or, perhaps, some of 
your readers can, too ?—M. 


THE HARVEST MITE. 
[To THE Epiror oF ‘f Country LIFE.”’] 
S1r,—In reference to the letter in COUNTRY LIFE of February gth ve harvest 
mite, far the best remedy is oil of lavender.—M. 





(To rHE Epiror or ‘‘ Country LIFE.”’} 
S1r,—In reply to your correspondent’s letter in the issue of February gth, may 
{ be allowed to point out that. Nature herself provides us with the remedy 
avainst this torment of the summer months. Many plants are imbued with 
essential oil, to which indeed their odour is due; the reason they are so endowe | 
is to ward off insect enemies. Taking advantage of this fact, if we dissolve 
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Trees which have been grewing from the reign of 
Queen Aune require a longer continuity of manage- 
ment than the lifetime of a Government. Whatever 
management there be, let it be continuous. The headless 
trunks depicted here, which rightly shock all artistic 
susceptibilities, must fail even twenty years hence to give 
any pleasure corresponding to that one enjoyed before 
their mutilation. This is defended upon two grounds— 
the safety of the public and the prolongation of the life 
of the tree. The unfortunate accident that occurred 
in the summer of 1906, when a strong northerly wind 
blew off the top of an unsound elm, which crushed a 
passer-by, rightly called for as thorough an overhauling 
of the trees as was possible. The elm is the most 
treacherous of trees in the way in which it may become 
thoroughly unsound at the butt and yet exhibit no 
external sign to call attention to its rottenness. The b 
elm, again, has a greater proclivity than the oak or any 
other tree to let drop, in the sultry stillness of the dog 
days, large horizontal limbs. However, neither of these 
two risks caused the above-named accident. Despite the 
present drastic treatment, the first risk may still remain, 
and a tree fall like a rotten signal-post. The close order 
of the trees (some troyds. or I1yds. apart) in Ken- 
sington Gardens has encouraged a development of 
higher limbs with a very upward direction, and so 





discouraged large horizontal limbs that the falling of 


BEFORE AND AFTER. these in the summer heat has not been observed there 

of late years. So that the prolongation of the life of 

half an ounce of, say, oil of peppermint, eucalyptus, pennyroyal, lemongrass, the tree is doubtless the main intention where, as in the ruined avenue in one 

or almost any essential oil in about a pint of sweet oil, then smear a thin of the illustrations shown, we see some score of neighbours of 150 years, 

film around the ankles, wrists and exposed parts, it will be found an standing, all having suffered the same treatment. The question naturally 

effectual preventative. A solution in rectified spirit does not answer so well, arises: Is it worth while? The First Commissioner of Works says : ze Expe- 

as it has to be so frequently renewed to be effective, whereas the sweet oil rience shows, when an elm is so old as 150 or 180 years, lopping is the 
retards volatilisation of the odorous principles. —THOMAS 


W. HAzepy. 
WHITE OWLS. 

[To THE Epiror oF ‘** Country LiFr.”’] 
Sir,—I think it may interest your readers to learn tha 
there are a beautiful pair of white owls at Ditchling 
in Sussex. These birds are very tame, and have their 
home in an old barn close by the church. I was informed 
by the good woman at the inn near by, that every night 
these lovely birds hover around her garden in search of 
mice and small birds, etc. I am glad, in these evil 
days of bird destruction, to tell your readers that the 
inhabitants of this sweet downland village are resolved 
to religiously guard these pretty birds, and that any 
bird-collectors had better beware. —HkrNrRy J. Moxon, 
Royal Society for the Protection of Birds. 


TREES IN KENSINGTON PALACE GARDENS. 
{To tHe Epiror oF ** Country LIFE.” } 
Sir,—Attention has been called in the House of 
Commons to the lopping of elms in Kensington 





Gardens. The First Commissioner of Works, the Hesdoon & earns 

Right Hon. Lewis Harcourt, seemed to assume a 

somewhat apologetic attitude, promising that only a A PILE OF LOPPINGS. 

moderate policy would be pursued, and some interest- 

ing information was being given, but, unfortunately, this was cut short only means of preserving life.” For how long? If for fifty years only, 

by the chairman in the interests of business. It was stated that every tree then one thinks the view of these as cripples for twenty-five years makes 

is numbered, its present state and future necessities known. We may the game not worth the candle. If for 100 years we might willingly 

accordingly hope with this fulness of knowledge that the gardens will suffer for the sake of our successors. But in topped elms is it possible 

not be subject to a change of policy with a change of Government. to find any likelihood of a century of life ahead? It may be found 
emong topped oak trees which are possessed of heart- : 


me wood, very slow to decay, and when away from London 
e smoke. The rarity of a pollard elm compared to a 

ti pollard oak further suggests that these two trees are not 
rightly comparable in their power to survive mutilation. 
The elms of Kensington Gardens have had, moreover, to 
suffer from the extension of London westward in the past 
forty years, and are doomed to die of suffocation rather 
than of old age. , We are now enjoying the fruits of the 
Georgian planters. We treasure and number each indi- 
vidual tree; but what provision are we making here for 
the future? Even if death is delayed in these elms, 
death comes; and, meanwhile, it is the duty of the First 
Commissioner of Works to provide for the future. What 
is being done for the health of young trees by pruning, 
watering and manuring ? What is the plan for replanting ? 
In doing this it will not be wise to replant the gardens 
with many of the trees now there until there is a Letter 
prospect than at present of seeing the London atmosphere 


improve. One thinks, when this present drastic policy EY 
has just removed so much shade, that now, indeed, is the 5 


time to plant close by the elms their future successors ; 
not planting elms so much as the less beautiful but longer- 
lived plane, the tree of heaven, wisely bestowed upon us 
recently by the London County Council in Kingsway, or 
others whose longevity may be ensured either by their own 
robustness or by the arts of continued horticulture. Then 





a day may come when the relics of the past can be decently 4 
shrouded in ivy and a future generation may see different q 
but still very beautiful Kensington Gardens, —HuGH C. 

A RUINED AVENUE, BEEVOR. 





